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For the Companion. 
AMONG THE GIPSIES. 

We were seated int the rector’s cosey sitting- 
nom one evening, when the conversation turned 
ypon the disappearance of little Charley Ross, 

‘Having had a long acquaintance with the fam- 
ily,a friend present was describing the sad ef- 
jet which the terrible calamity had upon the 
nother; how, as each day came on, she watched 
wonizingly for tidings. We listened so intently 
that we did not hear the bell ring, and were sur- 
prised by the entrance of my oldest brother, who 
brought with him Harry Cunningham, the Lon- 
don business man of their firm. 

After introductions were over, and we were all 
vated, the talk drifted over to the old subject, 
the dear little child so ruthlessly stolen away 
fom home-love and comfort. As we went on, 
Mr. Cunningham seemed more than usually in- 
terested. One and another ventured an opinion, 
wmmenting upon various surmises, expressing 
sarions doubts and beliefs, when the stranger 
aid, with a smile,— 

“As long as there is no proof of violence or 
death, it is better to hope for the best. I knew 
ofacase which I will tell you, where a child was 
found after nearly twenty years of exile.’’ 

Of course we were all attention, and he began 
on this wise: 

“When [ was a young man of six-and-twenty, 
ad that is nearly as many years ago,’’ he add- 
el, with a smile, “I was visiting in the south of 
England, 

“The gentleman at whose house I stayed was 
ilarge manufacturer and a very wealthy man. 
His family consisted of himself and wife, two 
ons and a daughter, Edith, who was one of the 
fairest, sweetest maidens I ever met. To make 
ilong story short, I became very much attached 
to the young lady, and wanted to win her for 
ny wife. 

“Mentioning my aspirations to her father, — 
Mr Fontleroy,—one day, I was equally aston- 
ished and disappointed to learn that she was al- 
rady engaged to be married to a wealthy young 
larrister, then in London, pursuing his profes- 
Sion, 

“We sat by a fine old bay-window covered 
with clinging vines, and outside of which 
slimpses of a garden, royal with Provence-roses 
aud other beautiful flowers, could be seen. The 
dean white paths winding from sight, the rich, 
short verdure, the mounds, statues, fountains 
and brightly colored shrubs made the outlook a 
jaradise to my beauty-loving eye. Mr. Fontle- 
ny had relapsed into a grave thoughtfulness. 
Fora long time he did not speak, and then he 
sid, impulsively, — 

“If only Edith’s sister were here!’ 

““Edith’s sister! I understood that Edith was 
w only danghter,’ T said. 

“She is, to all intents and purposes,’ he an- 
‘wered, throwing off his melancholy manner; 
‘but somewhere in this wide world Edith has a 
‘ster, atwin, I cannot make her dead,’ he add- 
ed, ‘Always I bear about me the impression 
that she is still alive, and so does Edith, 

“‘It seems but yesterday,’ he said, pointing 
wut towards the lovely view, ‘that Edith and her 
Win-sister were playing out there among the 
shrabs. I had been watching them coming and 
sving, had laughed to myself to hear their inno- 
‘nt mirth, and for a few moments had gone 
toa light sleep, When I opened my eyes, not 
“ng after, little Edy stood here at the window, 
~ — seared face. ; 

; apa,” she called, “papa, wake up and go 
alter Alice.” 

Where is Alice?” I asked, drowsily. 

The red woman took her; the red woman 
min away, and Alice never cried; she was under 
her cloak,” 

s 1 mene to my feet,’ continued Mr. Fontle- 
ee startled and half amused. It must be 
* trick of my wild cousin, who was then 

‘aying at the house, and often teased the chil- 

“a beyond their patience. But alas, there was 
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AMONG THE GIPSIES,. 


no trick; from that hour to this I have never | the fire could hardly be seen in the garish light 
seen my child. of day. . 

“‘For years we were on the search. [have| “ ‘Suppose we get out,’ said Mr. Fontleroy, 
offered rewards times without number. Chil-! looking about for some one to hold his horses. 
dren of all sizes and ages have been brought “We soon found a sturdy boy for that pipose, 
here. I have been summoned to London a dozen and in a few moments we were in the midst of 
times a year, but I have never found any tracé, the eamp, examining the blooded stock. Mean- 
of my poor liitle Alice.’ | time the woman who had been dipping water 

* ‘How long ago was that? I asked. had hurried into the midst of the camp, and pre- 

“<The children were just turned four; it was | sented herself, with a pack of dirty cards, be- 
seventeen years,’ he answered. fore us. 

“The story produced a strong impression upon; “She was a most forbidding-looking hag, sinis- 
me, but I wondered at his still sanguine expecta- | ter in countenance and stealthy in manner, but 
tion of finding his ‘little girl,’ as he called her. Mr. Fontleroy was on the point of listening to 

“Six months from that day Mr. Fontleroy ac- her, when suddenly their fell upon our ears a 
companied me back to America. I never saw a} most piercing shriek. 
more delighted traveller. His enthusiasm over} “The woman dashed her cards down, the man 
our institutions was boundless. He was very | turned from the beautiful horse he had been 
anxious to visit Washington, and we spent near- | prgising, people sprang from sward and tent, the 
ly a month in that city. dogs began to bark, and we were startled, with 

“On the very day we had fixed to return to | the rest. 

New York, a gentleman detained us with the; “‘It is Barb. I am sure it’s her voice,’ said 
offer of his carriage and horses to ride out to the | the woman, wildly looking round. ‘It is back 
suburbs, and visit a place owned by the banker | there in the woods. Run, quick!’ 

Corcoran, since then built up and known as the} “None were on the spot much sooner than Mr. 
‘Soldiers’ Home.’ *| Fontleroy and myself. The cause of the piercing 

“He accepted the offer, and together we drove | outery was soon ascertained. Prone on the 
out, over the fine country. We had nearly reached | ground laid a stalwart, reckless-looking fellow, 
our destination, when suddenly in the bend of | his hat off, and crouched upon his breast, its al- 
the road we saw a gipsy camp. The expression | most human eyes watching the girl, whose up- 
that came into Fontleroy’s face, as he reined in} lifted hand seemed even in this moment to be re- 
his horses, I shall always remember. | garded as law by the brute, an immense blood- 

“ T never see a sight like that without a throb- hound” 

“The handsome face of the gipsy youth was 








bing heart,’ he said. | 

“The scene was utterly new to me, and I re-/ flecked with blood and foam, but my eyes were 
garded it more with the eye of an artist. It was | held by the face of the girl, and Mr. Fontleroy 
indeed a strange and brilliant picture. The tall | held my arm with a grip like iron. In all but 
oaks stood like sentinels in the background, their | the color of the complexion, browned by the con- 
beautiful brown trunks reddened by broad patch- | stant exposure to the sun, she was English 
es of sunshine. The green sward sloped to the | Edith’s counterpart,—the height, the expression, 
front, and was covered with well-made wagons, | the shape of the brow, the color of the hair, the 
fine horses, tents, and motley groups of wander-| very pose of the small, lithe figure,—but not the 
ing men and women. angry blaze of the brown eye. 

“At one side the grass was thickly strewed| ‘I told him if he teased me any more, I would 
with newly washed linen, and on lines stretched | set Lep on him, and if I said the word, as per- 
from the branches, gay bits of gipsy attire flut-| haps I should, the dog would kill him, and serve 
tered in the wind. There were jackets, red, blue | him right,’ she added. ‘Father, call Lep off; he 
and gray, children’s torn dresses, rags of every | will come for you.’ 
color. “At the word ‘father,’ which was addressed to 

“Down in a little hollow, a black-haired wom- | the old man with whom we had been talking 
an dipped water from a running spring into a| horses, Mr. Fontleroy shivered from head to foot. 
heavy iron kettle, looking at us suspiciously un-| “ ‘Ainslie,’ said he, under his breath, as the 
der her straight, black brows. Beneath a tree | hound slunk off at command of his master, and 
sat a young girl, brown as an Indian. She | the cowed gipsy rose, ‘that girl is my daughter; 
had hung a small mirror to the bark of a giant | I know it, I feel it to the very core of my heart.’ 
forest oak, and was dressing her abundant! ‘“ ‘You are right,’ was my answer. ‘None but 
tresses. Edith’s twin-sister could look so much like her. 

“From a forked pole a mighty cauldron hung | What are you going to do?” 
suspended, the smell of which was most appetiz-| “Mr. Fontleroy was still silent, his eyes de- 
ing; the steam came up fast and furiously, but! vouring the girl as she sank down, pouting and 





| growing paler, while several of the men and 
| women gathered about her. 
| “Only the old hag remained near us, hoping to 
| tell our fortunes. Mr. Fontleroy turned towards 
| her suddenly. 
“ Seventeen years ago,’ he said, slowly and dis- 
| tinetly, ‘you stole that girl from a garden, where 
she was playing with her sister, in a town called 
———,, in the south of England.’ 
“His face was stern as he spoke, with forefin- 
ger pointed towards her. The woman started, 
| looked about her fearfully, and seemed gather- 
| ing up her courage to reply, when he prevented 
| her. 

“Don't you dare to deny it, or you and all 
your tribe shall pay more dearly than you think. 
| Tam the father of that girl, goaded to vengeance 
by seventeen years of unsuccessful searching. I 
might take her from you and imprison you all, 
but I don’t want the trouble and the publicity. 
| Call that man and go down in the tent, and I will 
make terms with you.’ 

“He knew it was trve then, and he was right, 
by the instant submission of the head of the 
tribe. They went into the tent at once and set- 
tled it, he agreeing to pay a handsome sum of 
money. 

“Then came the strangest scene of all. The 
girl refused to know her father, and wept as if 
her heart would break over the parting with 
those gipsy wanderers. A few months, however, 
sufficed to conquer her strange instincts, and two 
years later she married a young Englishman, 
who is now living in Washington.” 

We were, of course, eager to see her, and the 
next day we were favored with an introduction 
to Mrs. Ainsley; and no one, to look at the grace- 
ful woman, would ever imagine that she was 
brought up under the greenwood tree. 

She confessed that she had never quite con- 
quered her predilection for the wild woods, and 
gave us an insight into the mode of the gipsy’s 
life, which was new and interesting. 

She herself had known of four children the 
gipsies had stolen, though she had never dreamed 
that she herself had been kidnapped. They gen- 
erally sold them, she said, capturing handsome 
children for that purpose, and having their 
agents in every country. 

She supposed that becoming attached to her, 
they decided not to part with her, as she was 
very lively and merry, and the life of the camp. 
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For the Companion. 
THE TAMBOURINE GIRL. 
By Mrs. Denison. 
In THIRTEEN Cuarters.—Cuap. XII 
The Hero in Hospital. 

When Stella fell fainting to the floor on the 
night of her arrival, there was a great outery in 
the little household. 

She should have been sent to bed immediate- 
ly,” said the minister, as the sisters chafed her 
hands, and used what appliances they could. 

“I declare, I had quite forgotten her!’ ex- 
claimed Prissy. “How could we be so thought- 
less! There, she’s coming to, poor dear. I dare 
say she’s suffered enough, and she’ll be ill, I’m 
afraid.” 

Stella by this time had opened her eyes. 

“No—I’m very strong,” she murmured. “It 
was only—only that Carl—you know Carl?” she 
said, her face brightening; ‘and was it him?’ 

“Then you knew him,” said the minister, smil- 
ing. 

“OQ, yes, always—ever since I was a very little 
child.” 

“Well, I suppose this must be the same Carl, 
for he spoke to me of a Stella, and that I believe 
is your name.” 

“Yes; O, I’m so glad!” 

Since that time the girl had beer regarded 
more as a friend than a servant. 

Into Prissy’s sympathetic ear she poured the 
story of her griefs, all the particulars of her life, 
hiding none of her faults, touching lightly the 
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great, and at times alinost overwhelming trials 
to which she had been subjected, the temptations 
that had so often overcome her, the privations 


she had experienced, and which moved the listen- | It seemed as if the fire jest made way for me. aware of the fact while he was a child. 


er to pity and to sympathy. 

I said she told every thing. From some in- 
stinctive feeling of reticence, or perhaps dread, 
she had avoided mentioning her interview with 
the old man Dooley on the eventful night of the 
fire. 

The sisters had noticed the similarity of her 
name to that of the persons rescued from the 
flames, but never once did it occur to them that 
there was the most distant chance of relationship 
between them. So that their interest in the waif 
was entirely unselfish. 

Their astonishment was wibounded on learning 
that Stella was the protege of {Effie Payson. It 
was then they formed the plan to surprise Effie, 
which they embodied in their letter to her. 

“There’s something in the girl very different 
from what one sees in ordinary street tramps,” 
said Prissy, one morning, as she was tying her 
brother's snowy cravat—for in little matters of 
that kind he was as helpless as a child. 

“T should think so, replied the minister, with 
a nod so decided that his sister was obliged to tie 
the cravat all over again. I’m going to see Cari 
this morning. By the way, there was a par- 
agraph in last night’s paper which I forgot to 
mention to you. Mr. Bretzel has returned—came 
yesterday. I expect when he hears all, he will 
make straight for the hospital. I hope he will 
do well by the boy. There’s the shaping of a 
noble man in him. He wont be praised, cither— 
modest as a girl—a true diamond in the rough.” 

“T hope you will bring him here as soon as he 
is well enough,” said Neely, who had entered 
the room, her hands full of glass dishes just 
cleaned. “I declare,’ she added, with a bright 
smile, “we must give a party, and Prissy will 
make the ice-cream.” 

“A good idea,” said the minister. 
we'll sce what can be done that way. 
morning,” and he was off. 

The N. L. Hospital was one of the best in the 
city. 

There was nothing in that long hall of conval- 
escents to offend the eye, 

Here and there some face, paler and more wan 
than the rest, showing the ravages disease had 


“Well, 


Good- 


made in marks likely to prove permanent, arrest. 
ed the attention of the passing visitor. 

Carl was No, 54. 

His story was known to all the inmates. 
Among themselves they gave him a name, an 
appropriate one, 

Tero. 

Carl was sitting up in his narrow but comfort- 
able bed. He looked very white and handsome, 
His leg was yet in splints. Before him was 
spread an open pictorial sheet. Yes, Carl had 
become famous. When he first saw the thrilling 
picture which represented him in the act of bear- 
ing a crippled child through the flames, he said 
he wished they wouldn't make so much of it; but 
some way, every time he looked at it, his cheeks 
tingled, and his blue eyes grew unwontedly bright. 

His invalid neighbors, left and right of him, 
were proud to be so near him. It was quite an 
honor to be noticed by one who had been visited 
by so many notable persons, whose picture had 
even been put in the leading pictorials of the 
country, 

Carl was gazing intently at the wood ent for 
the twentieth time at least, when he felt rather 
than saw a strange presence, and then a quick, 
cheery voice said,— 

“Here he is, sir. This is our Hero.” 

It was little Miss Agnes, one of the sweetest 
women who ever devoted her life to the ministra- 
tion of a nurse, 

Her large dark eyes brightened, and her round 
cheeks deepened in color as she introduced Carl 
to the stalwart man beside her—a tall, bronzed, 
bearded man. 

“This is Hero, sir,’ she said again, and then 
looked up to see why her colossal neighbor did 
not respond. 

He could not. There was something in his 
throat just then, as well as in his eyes. His lips 
trembled. 

“So you are the noble fellow to whom I owe 
the preservation of my wife and child!” he said, 
as soon as he could speak, 

“O, are you Mr, Bretzel?” 

Carl held out his hand and smiled, and then he 


pressed his head back against the pillows. His 
face flushed. His eyes grew luminous. Here 


This was worth all 
Here was gratitude that was not all of 
the tongue.“ Tow those strong fingers pressed 
his! It seemed as if they would never let go. 


was the great, the real joy. 
the rest. 


“It was—it was very easy, sir. Neither of ’°em 
weighed much, The child was like a feather. I 
didn’t stop to think about it when they sung out 





there was a woman and a little one in there. If; 


“Yes, and came to the knowledge in a peculiar- ! 


—_—_—_—.. 
ne 


child?’ he asked, eagerly. But either the old 


it hadn’t been for the falling of the beam, you 'ly unfortunate manner. We now regret, both | man did not hear him, or pretended so. “Ty 


| know, I'd never felt a hurt—only a little singeing. 
| I’m very glad, sir. 

And still the man held his hand. 
feel the strong nerves quiver. 

“Glad! God Dless you! I'll show you how | 
glad I am when you get out of this. Yes, I'll! 
show you, my brave fellow. If it hadn’t been | 
for you—if’—and the firm mouth worked con- | 
vulsively. | 
“You shall come home with me,” he said, when 
he had recovered his voice, “and if your future 
isn’t a fair one; it wont be my fault.” 

Then the stranger sat down by the bedside, 
and they fell into an easy conversation. Carl’s 
ears tingled with the wonder stories he listened 
to in that eventful hour—as he heard of Russia 
and her ships, London, Paris, Dublin, cities whose 
names he had barely heard before. 


He could | 





Meantime the minister had reached the city, 
and was walking swiftly towards the hospital. 


Before the gate stood a carriage. A lady was 
just leaving it, and stood for a moment to give 
directions to her coachman. 

As she turned again, they met. 

“Mrs. Landseer!”’ he exclaimed; while she, on 
her part, held out her hand cordially, and seemed 
delighted to see him. 

“I’m so glad!” she said, “for I dreaded coming 
alone. We have had such a trying scenc—my 
nerves are terribly shaken.”’ 

“Nothing has happened, I hope,”’ he said, grow- 
ing pale, and thinking of Effie. 

“A great deal has happened, Mr. Mallory. I 
had forebodings when that woman, Miss Powers, 
came to the house; and she has wrought great 
mischief. Can we go into the parlor, I wonder? 
I have so much to tell you!” 

They entered the handsome private parlor, and 
Mrs. Landscer continued: 

“My poor boy!” she said; “it is such a shock 
to him! You did not know, perhaps, that Robert, 
is an adopted son.” 

The clergyman looked his astonishment. 

“Indeed, you surprise me. I never dreamed 
that he was other than your own.” 

“Very few, and those my most intimate friends, 
did know it. There is no reason why it should 
be noised abroad, though that miserable woman” 
~-she paused a moment, controlling her indigna- 
tion. ’ 

“Yes, he was born in this city. His father was 
killed by an accident,” she continued; “his moth- 
er died shortly after his birth. My friend, Mrs. 
Payson, had very little difficulty in transferring 
him to us, knowing that we were anxious to 
adopt a child. She told me at the time she un- 
derstood there was another brother, but some 
one, perhaps some relative,—she was not so sure 
about that—had adopted him—or at least, disap- 
peared with him. This brother was only a year 
older than our Robert.” 

She paused for a moment, quite pale: 

“My dear sir,” she resumed, presently, “time 
makes strange revelations. My boy’s family 
name was Vandaline.”’ 

The minister started. His face took on an ex 
pression of intense interest. 

“The name—the name of my boy up stairs!" 
he said, 

“Yes, the same. Now compare their faces.’’ 


my husband and myself, that he was not made 
He is in 
great distress over it, and Col. Payson is so angry 
with Miss Powers that I doubt if he will feel it: 
his duty any longer to provide for her.”’ | 

They were now ascending the broad staircase | 
that led to the sick and convalescent wards. It | 
was not long before they stood at Carl’s bedside. 
Mr. Bretzel, whom neither of them knew, was 
just taking his leave. 

“It seems to me they have let you talk your- 
self into a fever, my boy,” said the minister, 
smiling. 

Carl looked up brightly. 
flushed and his eyes sparkling. 

“That’s Mr, Bretzel,” he said, adding, “I like 
him very much. There’s good luck come to me 
all round.” 

“Something better than good Inck, my lad,’ 
responded the clergyman. “I think you told me 
you had no relations living,” he said, after a short 
pause, during which he introduced Mrs. Land- 
seer, 

“T ought to have a brother, sir; at least, that’s 
what Polly said. There was one, a baby, that 
was sort 0’ spirited away. I was a little un at 
the time, but he was a good deal less. Nobody 
knows what ever became of him.” 

“T think we have found him, my 1ad,’’ said the 
minister. 

Carl stared in wide-eyed astonishment. Then 
he sprang from his pillow, his whole countenance 
lighting up. 

“You have! What! Then the little fellow’s 
alive! Where’d they take him? What did they 
do with him? Can’t Ihave him? 0, that’s too 
good! Something of my own flesh and blood! 
You bet I'll work for him—yes, work my fingers 
to the bone, and keep straight, too! _Where is 
he? When can I see him? Me as has had 
nothing of my own, to find a brother!” 

There were tears in his eyes. They fell down 
his cheeks unwiped. Both Mrs. Landseer and 
the minister were much affected. 

A moment more, and Carl hid his face in the 
pillow, and was sobbing like a child. 

None of his good fortune seemed to affect him 
so nearly as this. Evidently in his new delight 
he forgot the changes time had made, and regard- 
ed his brother as a little one still. It took some 
time to explain the matter to him, and he seemed 
a trifle disappointed when the real facts of the 
case were made known. 

“Then he’s a fine gentleman, and wont think 
nothing of me,”* he made disconsolate rejoinder; 
but Mrs. Landseer and the minister soothed him 
with kind promises till he was quite himself 
again. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Bretzel expressed a wish to sce 
more of the hospital, and, accompanied by the 
bright little nurse, walked through the different 
wards. 

“Ts there an old man by the name of Dooley 
here? I think I saw that he was brought here a 
week or two ago.” 

“O, yes; No. 70. He lost every thing in the 
fire, and his wits seem a good deal confused. 
He is one of the hopeless cases.” 

‘What! Then he cannot live!” 

“O, no, it is merely a matter of time. He was 
brought here, it was thought, in a dying condi- 


His cheeks were 


tion. He appears to think of nothing but his 
losses. It seems very sad—such an old man.” 


“T should like to see him.” 

The nurse led him into another apartment, in 
one corner of which, quite isolated from the other 
patients by means of a sereen, lay the wreck of 
old Jefferson Dooley. His small, shrivelled face 
was ghastly with the stamp of mortal disease. 
Presently the dull eyes opened, a look of intelli- 
gence came over them; he gazed curiously at the 
new comer. 

“Is that you, Andrew Bretzel?”’ he asked. 
“Yes, Bretzel, the rich gentleman, now, eh? I 
couldn’t keep track of you. I’m Dooley—you 
remember me. Dooley’s Court belonged to me 
—and—and’’—he looked puzzled fora moment— 
“yes, you’re the man that robbed me—of a child 
—a child!” He pointed his lean forefinger at 
him. 

“And now,” he added a moment after, “fate 





“Then it is Robert he has looked like all the 
time—I see’’—he arose from his seat unusually 
excited. “I have met your son but seldom, and 
yet I knew there was a face that Carl's resembled. 
The likeness is wonderful, especially since my 
boy has been ill, and is more delicate in appear- 
ance. My dear madam, come up yourself and 
see him. “Am I right in supposing you came 
here for that purpose ?”’ 

“I did; I came particulariy to see this young 
man,” said Mrs. Landseer, rising. 

“And does Robert know?” queried the minis- 
ter, 





| ined man. Even the old fiddle was burned up, 
| and I spose I must go soon. I’m no Christian, 
| Andrew Bretzel.” 


has robbed me of every thing. I’m a poor, ru- 


A gleam of the old fire blazed 
in his eye. “I'll never forgive ye! I said I 
wouldn’t, and I wont. I told the little girl so 
that night, —vour daughter, Andrew Bretzel, 


me,” he exclaimed, eagerly, bending down close 
to the bedside, ‘‘where did you see Stella’s child 
—my little girl, whom I thought dead long years 


‘ago?? 


“Ha!” queried the old man, vaguely. Then 
cunning smile curved his lips. 

“She’s a begging one, if you like to know it, | 
don’t think she’s got any home unless—unjess 
she’s found one since then. Maybe I was pun. 
ished for not taking her in. Maybe she set the 
old shop afire. I’ve thought of that. Them 
tramps is revengeful. 

“You see she came a-begging to me,” the old 
man continued, picking childishly at the \eq. 
clothes. “I found her out by her eyes afore she 
told me her name. And her voice! Well, her 
mother had the nicest singing voice I ever heard, 
and I give her a fine edication in music, too; but 
this girl was a poor one; she never had no keep. 
ing She came to me for a home, and if she 
hadn’t been Stella Bretzel, I’d ’a’ kept her forthe 
sake of her voice, and done well by her; but as jt 
was, why, she had to walk.” 

A terrible paroxysm of coughing sct in, during 
which the tall man watched him with pale cheeks, 
anxious to question and hear further; but the 
time never came. The old man’s strength was 
utterly exhausted, and when the fit of coughing 
had passed, Jegerson Dvuoley lay passive, and as 
senseless apparently as a log. 

“I will some again,” said Mr. Bretzel to the 
nurse. “You see he is at mortal odds with me, 
I hardly know whether to credit his story; but 
I'd give ten thousand dollars to believe it. If 
you will gather some information for me as to 
the name and appearance of this child, you shall 
be well rewarded.”’ 

The old man began to mutter. 
placed her ear at his lips. 

‘Tm fond o’ music, and she sings well. She 
aint got no heme this night, and it’s dark ont. 
O, see the fire! Fire! Fire! And the violin and 
all burned up! How much she looked like her 
mother! There’s her face inthe flames! A judg. 
ment! A judgment! Lord ha’ mercy! mercy!” 

All this she repeated while Mr. Bretzel listened 
with painful interest. 


The nurse 


+> —_—_—_—__ 


For the Companion. 


A DARING FEAT. 


Two humble log-cabins in the heart of the great 
wilderness. Such was the beginning of the town of 
Cabot, Vt. For many miles in every direction there 
were no signs of civilization; but there on Pine Hill 
David Lyford and his neighbor Blanchard had built 
their little dwellings, and commenced their pioneer 
experience. 

Mr. Blanchard’s family was composed of himself, 
his wife and twochildren. David Lyford’s consisted 
only of himself and his wife, Judith. These two 
families, six persons in all, made up the entire cen- 
sus of the settlement. 

The Lyford and Blanchard cabins stood not more 
than thirty rods apart, facing each other, on opposite 
sides of a swamp, through which a narrow footpath 
led from one to the other. At the end of each cabin 
and partly in its rear was a stout, roomy barn, als 
built of logs. 

These log barns were a necessity then, for the wil 
derness abounded in wild animals, and all kinds of 
live stock had to be shut in regularly at night to pro- 
tect them from these marauders. Bears and wolves 
went prowling about both day and night; and the 
catamount’s thrilling cry was by no means an Wl 
familiar sound to the settlers’ ears. 

Three years from the day that our two neighbors 
first broke ground in this unfriendly solitude, each 
had cleared away several acres of forest from around 
his buildings, besides raising in the meantime all 
that was needed for the subsistence of himself and 
family. Both had been fortunate. Surrounded by 
fierce and mischievous creatures of the forest, the nat- 
ural enemies of man, so effectually had they guarded 
their property that they had suffered no losses beyond 
some slight damage occasioned to their crops of 
corn. The men often saw bears in the woods, and it 
was no uncommon experience for the two to go il 
hunting in company, and return in an hour with 
dead bear slung between them. Indeed, so numerot 
and so bold were these animals at that early day, that 
fresh bear tracks would be seen every morning at 
some seasons or the year about the house and barn. 

But Lyford and Blanchard were hardy, courageo® 
men, inured to lives of peril and toil by early tral 
ing; and in these qualities and accomplishments their 
wives were not a whit inferior to them. 

One drizzly day in August, just after David Lyford 
aud his wife had finished their dinner of hasty pu 
ding and milk, Mrs. Lyford laid her wooden spo? 
back into the squash-shell bowl and said— 

“What are you going to do this afternoon, David? 

“I was thinking of going to work in the Spurat 





singing on the streets for a living. She had her 
mother’s face and voice,” he muttered, his voice 
sinking into silence, 


Atsound of the word daughter a change passed 
over the man’s bearded face. 





“Did yw say my daughter—my child—Stella’s 


piece.’ ”’ 


| “It’s too wet for that. Why not break the fax’ 


| T will hatchel it, and then I can go on with the spi!" 
ning.” 
“Well, perhaps that is best. These old clothes are 
| almost gone, and I must soon have new ones.’ 
So saying, David rose from the table and went 04 
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— fis wife cleared away the dishes, and was soon ready | plank door to, and dropped the leverwood bar into] It was a lynx. He drew up his gray back, cat duck shot at its head. It fell; and after a brief 
old commence the afternoon’s work. its socket. She was none toosoon. Scarcely was the | fashion, and the hair upon it stood up stiffly. His struggle, lay at our fect dead. 

Tell The flax had been raised the year before, and “rot- | bar in place, when the enraged mother-bear threw | prick ears lay back upon his head, and his big eyes , It was about the same weight of the lynx. 
los a” during the winterand spring. Thenithad been | her whole great weight against the doer outside. | shone like silver knobs. He certainly looked ugly! Fred carried the carease and I carried the trap. 

— athered up, tied in bundles, and laid away in the | But the door had been made for just such an emer- | No doubt he felt ugly. He evidently wanteda fight,| At first we were in considerable doubt as to what 
hild jarn till David could find time to break it. He had} gency. It stood firm as a rock against all the brute’s | a regular set-to, with teeth and nails. species of animal it was, but finally decided that it 
ears teen too busy all the spring to attend to it. Midsum- | efforts. But we had not a moment’s time to lose. Night must be a fisher, or fisher-cat, as it would have been 

perhad come and past, and now the condition of the | The cub, as soon as his captor dropped him, darted | was coming on. | called by some hunters, an animal of the weasel 
ena man’s clothes warned his wife that the work of | into the corner of the room, where he kept up his| “Fire at him!” said Fred. “Aim between his | family (mustela cdnadensis)) 

applying new ones must soon be commenced. cries, of course rendering the old bear more furious | eyes!” ° The creature is sometimes spoken of by naturalists 
Ea David went to the barn to “unlimber’’ his flax- | every moment. I took aim with my gun and fired. }as Pennants’ marten. Its color was black all over 
less treak. While getting it ready for work, the sun} David had just put away his flax-break and was; A yelp followed the report. The creature turned | its body, save a few white hairs on its belly; its tail 
pun. ame out; so he carried the break to the corner of | coming out of the bara when his wife approached | and ran, dragging the trap. The slug had struck its | was rather long and shaggy. Its legs were remark- 

the house, and brought a bundle of flax from the | the house, running her singular race. Imagine his | head a little too high, as we saw afterwards, and | ably short, but stout. It had broad fect and sharp, 
the barn. astonishment as he caught a glimpse of her darting | glanced along the bone betwixt his ears. | black claws. Its teeth were as long and sharp as 
hem The “break” was a sort of wooden mallet on along | in at the door with a full-grown bear not a rod be-| Fred ran on after it with his gun half raised, to | those of the lynx. 

yooden frame er “horse.” The long, thin, parallel | hind her! getashot. The clogs impeded the animal so much| For its skin we received six dollars and fifty cents 
old jandles of the mallet were pivoted into the end of | Dropping the pitchfork which he had taken in his | that after a few rods it sprang to the butt of a great | at our general sale. So our trap paid us a small divi- 
bed. the frame; and when the machine was at rest, these | hand, he ran to the window behind the house. But, | hackmatack, and assayed to climb up. But the clogs | dend on its cost, and for the trouble of setting it. 

she pade-like “handles” lay lapped between other blades | quick though he was, Judith was there before him, | were too heavy. It got up five or six feet and on 

. which were set edge upwards firmly along the top of | ready to pass out the gun, always loaded for instant | stopped; it could not raise the clogs from the nel q ie aaa a 
i theframe. When the machine was at work the two | use. ground, be ae c ARE vn BE KI ND. 
bat gts of wooden blades played upon each other with| A moment after David was at the front corner of} Fred ran forward, and taking a rapid aim at the i sieeie torn ene ates you can, 
: erery lift and fall of the mallet, very much like the | the house. The bear was so frantic in her efforts to | back of its head, fired a charge of duck shot. Down Smiles beguile dase Woman tae 
me opposite edges of a pair of very long and very dull | break through the door and reach her cub, that she | it dropped, and in a few seconds was dead. Fred Into thought of love and peace ; 
she dears. Of course every stalk of flax that was caught | did not see David, and one well-directed shot laid | took it out of the trap. We found it had been caught And O, when the heart is sad, 
I the between them had its back effectually broken, and | her dead. by one of its hind legs. Toon chee be Gain acto oi 
as it yasrendered very limp and soft. The whole affair was over in a surprisingly short} The lynx is a very furry animal, and looks much And practice kindness when you can. 
Taking a wisp of the flax in his left hand, the farm-j| time. Scarcely five minutes had elapsed between | larger than it really is. This one we thought would ee. a 
ring erthrust it into the break, and with his right hand | Judith’s capture of the cub and David's shot that | not weigh over thirty-five or forty pounds, though it 
ecks, brought down the mallet with heavy and frequent | killed its dam at the door. looked as large as a rather large dog. Its head was| HONEST JOHN, OF YARMOUTH. 
> the thumps. By the time his wife had brought the} The cub in the house soon shared the fate of the | very large, Its legs were very powerful and muscu- | The early teachings of Sunday school anda good 
was hatchel from neighbor Blanchard’s, David had quite | old bear, and Daniel went into the swamp to find the | lar; its feet were padded with thick fur. mother John never forgot. They made him con- 
hi apile of broken flax. There wasa large stump within | other. But it had taken the alarni and escaped. We cut and pulled out several of the claws to keep | scientious and kept him strong and sound-hearted 
yang afew feet of where David was at work, and he fast-| Mrs. Lyford lived many years afterwards im the | for mementos. Those from the middle toes of the | when in rough company far on the sea, An ex- 
id as med the hatchel on it, ready for use. same neighborhood—long enough not only to see the | fore paws were an inch and a half long. The teetn | change tells this incident of Lim while on a foreign 
Judith now began her labors. First came the | wilderness disappear, but to raise a large family of | were much sharper and rather longer than those of | shore. It proved the foundation of his fortune: 
> the “svingling” process. Seizing a quantity of the brok- | children, to whom she often related her droll but | an ordinary dog. The tail was very short and tipped An English sailor boy, in a Russian port, saw a la- 
1 me, flax, she laid it over the end of an upright board | dangerous adventure. The above particulars Were | with black; the ears also were tasselled with black | dy who was driving in asledge drop a small book- 
: but about a foot wide, and with a long wooden knife or | furnished me by one of her sons, who still lives in | hairs. ease in which was a diamond bracelet. He rushed 
t. If svingle, she beat the fibres to clear away the greater | St. Johnsbury. If I remember aright, we received three dollars | forward to pick it up, and exlled after the owner, 
as to part of the bark and “sliver.” Mee Ee. eae and a half for the skin, sold with the rest of our fur. } but she was quickly out of sight. 
shall This done, she began to hatchel the flax. Holding For the Companion. The next day we re-set our trap. The capture of | John ran to the captain to ask what he ought todo, 
shandful firmly by one end, she raised it and struck the lynx had elated us vastly. But a week passed | when the captain said, “Why, Jack, your fortune is 
the other end down on the long, glittering teeth of WHAT WE CAUGHT IN OUR before any game went near it. Then, for several | made; these are all diamonds on the bracelets; I will 
nurse thehatchel, at the same time drawing the flax towards LARGE TRAP. successive days, we found it sprung, with a few hairs | sell them for you when you get home.” 
her, to comb out the rest of the bark and woody par-| Some years ago the writer, in company with an- | clinging to the jaws, and the bait gone. “But they belong to the lady,” said he. 
She ticles, leaving only the soft, yellow-tinted flax ready | other equally impecunious youngster, named Fred After that for eight or ten days it was untouched, The captain replied, “O, you picked it up, and you 
c ont. for the spinning-wheel. Bartlett, set off in the month of Octobér ona trap- | We determined now to take it up, as it was too | cannot find the lady—it belongs to you.” 
1 and When one end of the flax was finished, she turned | ping expedition to the head waters of the Magallo- | much trouble to look after it, when, somewhat to| “If we should have another storm, captain, as we 
o her itand combed the other end until that was clean. way River. Here we built a camp a little below | our surprise, we again found it gone, and the bait | go back, what would become of us?” 
judg. Ican fancy just how the worthy couple looked, in | ‘Rump Pond,” in the extreme north-west corner of | we had strewn about it eaten up. “Ah, John,” said the captain, who perhaps was 
wht their old-time habiliments, as they stood there bare-|the State of Maine, four or five miles from the} As before, we had attached two clogs to the trap. | only trying to sce if he had got an honest cabin-boy, 
a6 headed in front of their rude wilderness home, he | ‘Boundary Line.” These made a very distinct trail, which we followed | «you are right; I will go on shore and try to find the 
tenedl plying the break with steady stroke, she striking the | We trapped for mink-marten, and even muskrat, | for a mile or more, to the foot of a steep ridgeside to | owner.” 
fax down on the glittering teeth of the hatchel, pre- | using for this purpose small steel-traps, of which we | the northward. After some trouble she was found, and asa reward 
paring the raw linen for the wheel and loom. had at the outset five dozen. Here a large spruce had bloWn partially over, rais- | she gave the boy a large swim of money. By the eap- 
Hour after hour the two continued their work, We had but one large trap, and for this we had | ing a great mass of earth, turf and brush with the | tain’s advice, it was laid outin hides and furs, which, 
talking all the while as cheerfully and contentedly | found so little use that for the first two weeks we | roots, and leaving a dark hole underneath them. when the ship came to England, were sold for nearly 
aif theirs was the happiest lot in the world. did not set it at all. At length, however, Fred,| The creature with the trap and clogs had taken | double the price they cost. 
Suddenly David spoke out,— while looking for marten signs, came across what we | refuge here. Indeed, the cavity was large enough to| As soon as Jolin Janded, he set off for his widowed 
great “Hark! What is that?” called a “bear path,”—a path worn by various wild | “drive in a flock of sheep,” as Fred described it. It] mother’s cottage. But when he got to it he found it 
ywn of “I did not hear any thing. What did you think | animals in their goings and comings from one pond, | Was a dark hole, too. We could not sce but a short | shut up, and the grass was growing about the door, 
there you heard ?” or lake, to another. distance inside it. “O,” thought he, “my poor mother has died of 
ie Hill “I thought I heard a bear right here inthe swamp,” | Our trap was hardly large enough to have held a} All was quiet about it, yet we did not care to get | want!” He looked about him in the greatest grief, 
1 built sid he, pointing down the path that led to Blanch- | large bear; yet it might hold a small one, we rea- | too near. Whether the creature was a lynx, a bear} when he heard some one call to him, “John, is that 
ioneer ard’s. soned. So we set it with great care and preparation | or a panther, was not certain; though we presumed | you?” It was a woman of the village that spoke to 
“I guess not,” replied his wife, after they had list-|in a bed of dry leaves, at a place where the path | that it was a lynx. him. She then told him that his poor mother had 
mself, ened a minute or two and heard nothing. “I don’t | wound between several large rocks. We had our trapping hatchet with us; and with | cone into the work-house. 
rsisted think a bear would come so near in the daytime.” We took an abundance of bait—dead muskrats | this Fred cut a long pole, twenty feet, at least, and | John was soon at the work-house gate, ringing the 
e two “Well, perhaps I was mistaken,” replied David; | and refuse pieces of meat. These we scattered about | began to prod inside, to stir up the game. bell. “Whatdo you want?” said the porter, 
re cen- and the two went on with their labor. and placed upon the rocks. Directly over the trap| The first three or four punches brought no re-| “[ wantmy mother,” said John. 
More than half the afternoon had passed away | we bent down a sapling, and hung on it the skinned | sponse; but on trying the other corner of the den| The porter said she must not go out without an or- 
; more when they finished their work. Mrs. Lyford carried | body of a marten. Altogether, we provided a very | there came a snarl so loud and vicious that Fred | der; but John went in, fell on his mother’s neck, 
yposite the cleaned flax into the house and laid it away until | respectable feast for bruin. dropped the pole and we both retreated to a safe | then putting her arm under his arm, he marched out 
otpath she could spin it. Then, leaving the plank doorof| “I should think that might draw a crowd,” Fred | distance. with her on the way to the old cottage. There he 
1 cabin the house wide open, she went out where David was, | said, pausing for a final inspection of the arrange-| The trap chain rattled. Evidently the game was | saw her placed in comfort, and leaving her some 
n, also and remarked,— ments. alive. money to keep her while he was gone on another voy-+ 
“While you are putting the break away, I will We did not chain the trap, but attached to it heavy “I don’t see how we are going to get him out,” | age, he went again tohisship. Johua wasa good son 
he wil- carry the hatchel home.”? And forthwith she started | clogs taken from a spruce trunk. Fred said, after we had considered the situation at-| to his mother from that day, and he afterwards be- 
ids of across the swamp, humming a tune as she went. Fred ran over to see if there was any thing caught | tentively. came the mate of the vessel in which he first left the 
to pro- Mrs. Lyford was a strong, healthy, and very active | in it the next morning. There were no signs that; We determined to fire under the root at a venture. | shores of Yarmouth as an orphan cabin-boy. 
wolves woman. She was so accustomed to her wilderness | any animal had been near it; so we let two days | Taking aim at what seemed to me the probable nook 
nd the life that she had little thonght or desire for any other, | pass before looking to it again. Indeed, it was | in which the beast was lurking, I fired first one bar- i oo a 
an Ul- and consequently she was always in good spirits. not till the afternoon of the third day that we went | rel, then the second, of our double-barrelled gun. For the Companion. 
As soon as she had delivered the hatchel to its | to examine it. This time we found nearly all of the | The only effect of this was to make the besieged WHAT A HEN DID 
ighbors owner, she turned back through the swamp. The | bait eaten up, and the trap gone, clogs and all. brute growl ferociously. ‘ 
e, each swamp was really a bit of forest, containing large Through the moss and over the dead leaves there We went around the root and beat on it with the I wouldu’t have believed it if it had not happened 
around trees, and the bushes on wach side of the narrow foot- | was a very distinct trail where the clogs had been | pole, but the animal would not run out. under my own eyes. 
ime all path were very thick. About half way home, pass- | torn along. We discovered, however, that the mass of dirt and We think sometimes that cows and horses reason, 
elf and ing a short bend in the path, she found herself with-| “It’s a bear or a big cat,” Fred exclaimed, look- | dried leaves on the root was not very thick, and set | Indeed, we are forced to be quite sure that elephants 
ded by in arm’s length of a cub bear, weighing, perhaps, | ing to the caps of his gun. to work to dig a hole through it on the back side. do, and other creatures of that ilk and bulk. They 
the nat- fifteen or twenty pounds. T had an old Sharpe’s carbine. Cutting some short stakes, which Fred sharpened | have capacious croniums and much intelligence. 
marded At the same moment, through the bushes, she| We followed the marks in the moss and leaves, | at one end, we fell to tearing away the earth, and at| Dogs sometimes give abundant proof of the pos- 
beyond caught a glimpse of the old bear and another cub not | keeping a cautious eye ahead, for we did not care to | length made a small hole through, into the cavity | session of considerable intellect; even books have 
rops of three rods distant. Most women would have run | run upon the beast unawares. beneath. But no sooner had our stakes broken | been written about them, and will continue to be 
and it and screamed, or stood paralyzed with fear; but the| It did not seem as if the creature could have drag- | through than with a clank and a rattle, the animal | written as long as that valuable domestic animal 
) go out sight of a bear (or even two bears, more or less,) had ged those clogs very far; but we followed a mile, ; bounded out on the other side and went off with a | shall be the houschold pct and companion of man, 
r with no such effect upon Judith Lyford. perhaps more, without seeing any thing of trap or | leap, jerking the trap and clogs after him. Itwas| Cats have also their clironiclers, who have discov- 
merous Not in the least intimidated, and obeying a kind of | game, and began to think it might prove a long | as black as a crow!” cred in puss gifts that quite lift them out of the level 
ay, that defiant impulse, she snatched up the cub by its hind | chase. Night was coming on, too. The sunhad not| ‘A bear!” I shouted, catching up the gun. of feline stupidity; but it remains for me to give the 
ning # legs and started to run. been more than an hour high when we set off. “Too small for a bear,” Fred said. first chronicle—so far as I have seen, at least—of the 
| barn. The cub squealed, and began to scratch and bite so| Nota great way farther on, however, the trailen-| We ran on after it. But even encumbered as it | sagacity and thoughtfulness of a hen, 
rageous Vgorously, that, without stopping, she swung him | tered a swamp, full of hackmatack and alder. This | was, it ran at a round rate. We should have had| Hens are timidcreatures, Theyrun at the lightest 
ry train into her stout tow apron, gathered both arms around | swamp bordered on a large, unknown pond. We|a tedious chase to come up with it, had not one | noise and do not scem to know how to shelter them- 
ats thei him, and kept on at her utmost speed. presently came out in sight of the water. Fred was | of the clogs caught under a beach root, stopping the | selves, or to make the best of circumstances. 
By that time the old bear had started after her in | ahead. Suddenly he pped and stepped hastily | creature suddenly! There it hung, springing and Their wee bits of heads get dreadfully puzzled at 
Lyford furious haste. She heard the big beast crashing | back against me. At the same moment I heard a| jerking, until hearing us coming up behind, it faced | times, and their complacency over the only thing 
sty pud- through the brush behind her, and knew that unless | growl. us with a harsh growl of defiance. | they can do has an air of ridiculousness about it, 
n spoon she dropped the cub she would have to run adesper-| “It’s behind that old log!” Fred exclaimed, still| It now stood at bay, its eyes flashing, its body | calculated to excite the risibilities of most people. 
tte Tace. backing off. “Look out, he may make a jump at| crouched close to the ground, its short ears cocked,| On our land stands a shauty containing two rooms, 
yavid?” But she had no intention of giving up her game. us!’’ and the black hair along its back standing up like | It is by no means picturesque, either through the 
> “burnt The same inspiration that had impelled her to seize | We cocked our guns and stood on the defensive. | bristles! It was as large as a lynx, but had short | clinging of the traditional vine, or the venerable 
the cub, impelled her to keep it—and keep it she | The creature’s ears were just in sight over the log. | legs. | moss that makes decay cheerful and sunny, It is 
ne flax? With almost superhuman speed she dashed | It was crouching there! | Fred fired at it with the carbine. It dropped to | a disagreeable-looking abode that I should like to be 
he spit along the path, conscious that the old bear was gain-| Fred picked up a heavy branch and pitched it over | the ground, but immediately got on its feet again, | rid of. 
ag on her at every leap. the log. Ina moment the animal rose up,and the | wheezing and growling—a bloody and piteous spec- | The hut contains two rooms. One of these is occu- 
thes are She reached the house. Darting through the open | way he screeched at us was rather exciting to our tacle! ' pied by Emma, our inaid of all work. Emu is not 
ee i rway, she flung the cub from her arms, swung the | nerves. I then stepped forward and fired two charges of | even an interesting colored woman, She is ugly 
rent 0 
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Her temper is something fearful, and she beats 
her children. Still, she is easy to manage if one 
knows how to get on her right side. 

She keeps hens and chickens, and takes more 
pains with them, in fact, than she does with her 
children. The rooster is rather a magnificent 
creature, with gorgeous tail feathers, and colors 
that a peacock might almost envy. 


ii, 





But Jack, as she calls him, has one unpleasant 
peculiarity; that is his voice. Decidedly it is not 
musical—a cross between a saw industriously 
plied on a damp log, and the screech of the loco- 
motive when it warns horses and cows and 
feathered creatures to keep off the track. 

It would puzzle a Japanese music master to 
tell what key his intonations are pitched on. In 
fact his crow is most intensely disagreeable to all 
concerned, We are wakened early and late by 
his unearthly screams. Like the watchman on 
a man-of-war, he is bound to tell us every hour 
of the night. 

The “man’’ of our house cannot sleep. Yon 
might have beheld him during the heated term 
carrying pillows in hot haste to all parts of the 
mansion, that he might find a shelter for his 
ears, but in The rooster’s shrill voice 
pierced through close windows and double walls. 
It became intolerable at last, and not to be en- 
dured, Emma was consulted, 


vain, 


“Dat’s de truth, miss, he am a mos’ disrea- 
sonable bird,” she affirmed, when the complaint 
was laid before her. “I spects he was borned in 
China, an’ hears him friends and ‘lations crow- 
ing right t?reugh to dat ar country. Dunno 
what I will do wid he, an’ he’s no fit for de pot, 
neider, I spect dat ar chile’s done got a good 
many years under dat chiny comb o’ his’n.”’ 

I laughed, bui could not help her out of her 
dilemma, 

“Don’t kill him,” I said. “That seems a pity 
after you have paid money for him.” 

‘Dunno what [ll do, then, missis, ’less [ ent 
out he tongue! Wouldn't dat be de best, I won- 
der?” 

Horror-struck, I protested against this piece of 
barbarity, for the woman would have done it 
without one particle of compunction, She seemed 
to have no feeling for the sufferings of children 
and brutes, 





That day Ben, her oldest boy, 
in the house just before dark. 


came running 
He is, as he calls 
himself, a “brack nigger,’ good for very little 
but mischief, 

“Her's tixed de rooster!’ he cried, grinning 
from ear to ear, 

“What has she done to it?” asked several 
voices in concert. 

“Shem’s tied he bill so tight him can’t speak.” 

We went out to see. Sure enough, Mr. Chan- 
ticleer’s too liberal bill was settled—after a fash- 
ion. It was swathed in red flannel. 

To see his antics and his anger was too funny 
for any thing, as the children say. First, he 
would stand on one leg, and scratch at his head 
with the other, Then he would try the other 
leg, but without the result he desired. Emma 
had done her work too well for him. 


The hens all stood disconsolate in a drooping 
crowd, talking softly to themselves. Presently 
one of them marched boldly forth. It was the 
prettiest one; a stylish little biddy in brown and 
gold, that we had often tried to pet. 

Slowly she left the circle, and marched up to her 
lord, Mr. Chanticleer. There she talked fora few 
moments in her unintelligible (to us) hen lan- 
guage. Then the crest-fallen hero bowed his 
head and closed his eyes in meek submission. 

Closer and closer came Mrs. Hen, and deliber- 
ately, and in full sight of all of us, picked that 
bandage to pieces till there was not a shred of it 
left. Then, with an animated and triumphant 
flap, she went calmly back to her party, while 
the liberated fowl raised his voice and gave 
the loudest and most unearthly yell we had ever 
heard. No language can describe the queerness 
of the scene. 

“°Clar’ to my master,” cried Emma, holding 
up both hands, “ef dat creature aint de debbil!”’ 

What will be done with chanticleer this chron- 
icler saith not, but that he knows too much to 
be allowed to live. ALMA. 

-—-—-— +o —- 


MAKE THE BEST OF IT. 


If the world seems cold to you, 
Kindle fires to warm it! 

Let their comfort hide from view 
Winters that deform it. 

Hearts as frozen as your own 
To that radiance gather— 

You will soon forget to moan, 
“Ah! the cheerless weather!” 


If the world’s a wilderness, 
Go, build houses in it! 
Will it help your loneliness 
On the winds to din it? 
Raise a hut, however slight ; 
Weeds and brambles smother; 
And to roof and meal invite 
Some forlorner brother. 
Kansas Evangel. 
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THE GRANGERS: 
Or, The Railroads and the States. 
The question of the right of a State to estab- 
| lish the price to be paid to railroad companies 
for carrying persons and freight is now in a fair 
way to be settled. 

We explained several months ago how the 
question arose. The farmers in the Western 
States complained that it cost them so much to 
send their grain by railroad to market, that their 
profits were largely destroyed. They said that 
the rates were too high, and if the companies 
would not voluntarily make them lower, the 
States ought to pass laws fixing rates above 
which it would be illegal to charge. 

The railroads replied, first, that the rates were 
not excessive. This they sought to prove by 
showing that the companies had not earned more 
than a fair dividend on the money they had in- 
vested, and that in a great many cases no divi- 
dend at all had been paid. Second, that the rates 
had been greatly reduced, the charges in some 
instances being only about one-half what they 
were a few years ago; and third, they main- 
tained that the States had no right to fix the 
price of carrying freight on their roads. There 
were a great many other arguments on both 
sides, but we have stated the leading ones. 

The farmers took the question into politics. 
In most of the Western States they had no diffi- 
culty in electing Governors and Legislatures 
pledged to carry out their wishes. 

Illinois was the first State to pass a law regu- 
lating all railroad charges. It went so far, how- 
ever, that it was decided by the courts to be un- 
constitutional. At the next session of the Legis- 
lature another law was passed. This met the 
objection of the State courts. Iowa, Minnesota 
and Wisconsin followed with similar laws,—that 
of Wisconsin being known as the “‘Potter law,” 
from the name of its author. 

The railroads, however, were not inclined to 
submit to these laws. They did not object so 
much to the form in which the restrictions upon 
their charges were made. They denied the right 
to make these restrictions at all. They main- 
tained, on the strength of many legal decisions, 
| that the charters under which their roads were 
| allowed to be built and operated, were contracts 
| between the State and themselves. The Consti- 
| tution of the United States forbids any State to 
| pass a law “impairing the obligation of con- 

tracts.” 

| The railroad corporations also took the ground 
| that their stockholders had been induced to in- 
| vest large sums of money in their roads not for 
| the public good, but for the sake of profit. The 
| States had promised to protect them in this, by 
| granting them the right to fix their own charges. 
| Hence they argued that the privilege could not 
| be taken away. 

| Those who took the farmers’ view argued very 
differently. They declared that a railroad is not 
private property, but is a public highway. There- 
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of charge that it has to regulate those of a ferry 
or a turnpike. . 

Further than this they argue that as a railroad 
company is what is called in law a “common 
carrier,’ and as States have an undoubted right 
to limit the charges of common carriers to a rea- 
sonable sum, they have the right to do the same 
by railroads. 

In Wisconsin the opponents of the railroads 
had a stronger case. The State Constitution re- 
served to the Legislature the right to alter or re- 
peal any charter, and railroad charters among 
the rest. This was held to be a part of the con- 
tract, and the companies were declared to have 
accepted this provision, and the investments were 
held to have been made with an understanding 
that at any time the charters could be taken 
away, and the whole property of the corporations 
confiscated to the use of the State of Wisconsin. 

The case has been tried, and the Supreme 
Court of the State has decided that the Legisla- 
ture has a right to regulate railroad charges in 
Wisconsin. The railroads have appealed to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, which will 
decide the whole question finally, so far as Wis- 
consin is concerned. 

But before the right of any other State to pass 
such laws is established, some case must be de- 
cided with regard to a State where the right to 
alter or repeal charters has not been reserved. 

However the cases may turn, there is another 
question not less important to be considered. If 
the States are authorized to pass such laws, is it 
well to do so? If it is lawful, is it also wise? 
The farmers say yes. Stockholders say no, for 
the reason that when they advanced money to 
build Western railroads, it was done solely in the 
hope of profit. If companies are not to be al- 
lowed to make an adequate profit, no more 
money will be invested there. In other words, 
no more railroads will be built. 

The effect of the laws on roads already built 
will be that when they receive less money they 
must pay out less. They cannot afford to expend 
money on elegant and expensive cars. A fast 
train costs more than a slow one; therefore the 
speed must be reduced. Fewer men can be em- 
ployed to handle freight, and therefore the farm- 
ers will lose in delay what they have gained in 
freight charges. 

If what the railroad companies say is correct, 
the farmers would also be sufferers, and will lose 
as well as the railroads. The rapid development 
of new eountry will cease. Money will stop go- 
ing to the States where what has been regarded 
as property is so insecure. i 

Of course if the courts decide that the laws 
passed are constitutional, the experiment of their 
wisdom will have to be tried. All government 
is an experiment, and if experience should show 
that the new laws are unwise, they must in time 
be repealed. 

—~oo—_—_____—_—__ 


PAPER MONEY AND REDEMPTION. 


If any one will examine a “greenback dollar,” 
he will find that it is not a dollar at all, but only 
a promise of one. It reads, “The United States 
will pay to bearer one dollar.’ The real mean- 
ing of the resumption of specie payments there- 
fore is, that the government shall make good a 
promise, and shall pay its expenses in hard dol- 
lars instead of in other promises, or greenbacks. 
Whether it is wise to try to do so, is not the 
question. We are only stating a fact. : 

The bills of national banks are likewise prom- 
ises, but they differ from greenbacks. The banks 
only agree td pay the amount of their bills in 
“lawful money of the United States,” and green- 
backs were made lawful money by the act of 
Congress that directed their issue. 

There is another difference. The government 
does not fulfil its own contract, but it requires 
that the banks shall perform what they have 
agreed todo. Whoever offers the note of a na- 
tional bank at its counter, is entitled to receive 
for it notes of the government, that is, green- 
backs, to the same amount; and if the bank re- 
fuses thus to pay its own note—with greenbacks 
—it loses its charter and must stop business. 

One difference more must be mentioned. 
Greenbacks are a “legal tender.” That is, if you 
owe one thousand dollars, you can pay the debt 
with greenbacks, or with government “promises 
to pay one thousand dollars; and if you offer 
the man you are owing the amount in green- 
backs and it is refused by him, you cannot be 
compelled to pay the debt in any other currency. 
National bank-notes are not a legal tender. If 
you choose you may compel anybody who owes 
you money to settle the debt with greenbacks. 

It does not follow, however, that greenbacks 
are worth more than bank-notes. Just so long as 
a dollar in legal tender money can be had for a 
dollar bank-not~, the latter is of course just as 


fore the State has the same right to fix its rates good. Force .ain reasons which would take too 


long to explain, the security of a bank-note jx 
really better than that of a greenback. 

When a man gives a note he is compelled to 
pay interest upon it. Neither the greenback hor 
the bank-note agree to pay any interest at aij, 
The government and the banks persuade the peo. 
ple to take their notes without interest, Th. 
banks lend their promises to pay, at interest, py; 
give none themselves. This is a large souree of 
their profit, especially in the case of banks in the 
smaller places. 

But what they gain the people lose. A note 
that draws no interest is not so good as cash, 
As long as a man wishes to keep money, it 
makes no difference whether it is in the form of 
money or of promises; when he needs to use jt 
the cash buys more. This is why our paper 
money is at a discount, or, what is the same 
thing, why gold is at a premium. 

But as the bank-note can at any instant be ex. 
changed for a greenback, it is always as good, 
It cannot be any better, because nothing else cay 
be had for it. There is just one point in which 
legal tenders are better. The banks are requiied 
to keep a reserve in greenbacks or in coin, and 
for this bank-notes will not answer. Greenbacks 
must also be always ready to pay for or “re. 
deem’’ notes. And all “clearing house balances” 
in the great cities are required to be settled jn 
legal tenders. Therefore for banks greenbacks 
are better. Hence it is for the interest of every 
bank to get rid of all its own notes possible, they 
being debts of the bank on which it pays no in. 
terest, and to exchange all the notes of other 
banks for greenbacks. That is, each bank natu- 
rally tries to keep all its own money in circula- 
tion, and to send back to all other banks the 
notes, or promises, they have issued. 

A bank “redeems’’ a note when it gives a 
greenback for it. The debt which the bank in. 
curred when it gave the note is paid. When 
the note is issued again, the bank incurs another 
debt, which must in time be paid by the redemp- 
tion of the note. As the holder of the debt can 
get no better money than the note—unless the 
bank is a holder—he seldom asks for redemp- 
tion. When the bank bill gets torn and dirty, 
however, he needs and asks for a clean and 
whole one, but does not care whether it is a bank 
promise or a government promise. 

We have now explained what our paper money 
is, what “redemption” means, and why it is nec- 
essary. Next week we shall describe the old 
and new processes of redemption. 


+> 
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A PARIS LOAFER. 

There are thousands of persons, it is said, in the 
city of Paris, who see the sun go down without 
knowing where they will find a night’s lodging, and 
inany of those who succeed in obtaining a resting- 
place, have no certainty of getting a breakfast on 
the morrow. Those who can and will work usually 
manage to get a living, but there are many who are 
too lazy to be industrious, and yet are too cautious 
to steal. They seek some mode of earning money, 
which will cost them as little effort as possible. 

The very day that I arrived in Paris, as I was 
standing at the door of my hotel, a man, with an air 
of shabby-gentility came up to me, and in a polite 
manner inquired if I had any thought of going to 
the opera the next evening. 

Supposing that he had tickets to sell, I replied that 
Thad not yet made up my mind, but should deter- 
mine in the course of the day. He then proceeded 
further to ask if I had any dividends to collect, or if 
I wished to obtain any numbers in the new lottery 
which was to be opened to-morrow. 

I answered, no; and my curiosity being roused, I 
asked him in turn what he could do for me in any of 
these cases. He said,— 

“I will secure the first place in the queue for you.” 

“The queue,” I asked; “pray what is that?” 

He said,“Do you not know, sir, that when the 
box-office is opened at the theatre, or when dividends 
are payable at the bank, the gentlemen are obliged 
to form a line and take their turn in receiving atten- 
tion? This line we call in France a queue. I station 
myself at the office hours before it is opened, and 
thus secure the first place; you come at the exact 
time of opening and I surrender my place at the 
head of the line to you—for a consideration.” 

He was proceeding to explain further, when he was 
interrupted by the approach of a servant-girl, who 
gave him a message, to which he nodded assent. 

“I must now go,” he said, turning to me, “I am 
also a ‘cavalier de dames seules.’ It is not consid- 
ered proper for ladies to go out alone in the evening, 
and so when the ladies wish to go out and have 10 
beau in their family, they engage me, or one of my 

pani pany them—for a consid- 
eration. I am now summoned to such an engage 
ment, and will, with your permission, call again to- 
morrow, to learn if you require my services in 4 








I did not, however, see the man again. I felt like 
a naturalist when he discovers a new kind of beetle, 
or caterpillar, for in this specimen I recognized & 
new species of the genus loafer. 
sainioniebiccesiiiniinistasaie 


Ir 1s said that a human being has seven millions 
of pores through which perspiration and exhausted 
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IN AUTUMN YEARS. 
I mourn no more the vanished years; 
Bencath a teuder rain— 
Aun April rain of smiles and tears— 
My heart is young again. 


The west winds blow, and, singing low, 
{ hear the glad streams run; 

The windows of my soul I throw 
Wide open to the sun. 


No longer forward nor behind 
. I look in hope or fear, 
But, grateful, take the good I find, 
The best of now and here. 


The airs of spring may never play 
Amony the ripening corn, 

Nor freshness of the flowers of May 
Blow through the autumn morn; 
Yet shall the blue-eyed gentian look 
Through fringed lids to heaven ; 
And the pale aster of the brook 

Shall see its image given! 


‘The woods shall wear their robes of praise, 
‘The south wind softly sigh, 

And sweet, calin days in golden haze 
Melt down the amber sky. 

Enough that blessings undeserved 
Mave marked my erring track, 

And, wheresoe’er my feet have swerved, 
God’s hand has turned me back. 


And care and trial seem at last, 
‘Through memory’s sunset air, 

Like mountain ranges overpast, 
In purple distance fair. 


And so the shadows fall apart, 
And so the west winds play, 
And all the windows of my heart 
I open to the day, 
J. G. WHITTIER. 
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For the Companion. 
YEDDIE. 


“Enoch walked with God; and he was not, for 
God took him.” 

Never was biography so wonderfully brief 
ever written of life so wonderfully grand, But it 
tells avich and ample story. It is a whole vol. 
ume condensed into an epitaph. It is the true 
history, too, pf humbler ones than Enoch, 

The “walk with God” is a course where “the 
wayfaring man though a fool need not err.” 
Poor Yeddie was one of the weakest wayfarers, 
but he walked with God, He was a Seotch boy, 
and half-witted. He lived with his “granny,’’ 
as he called her, and the only light in his mind 
was his love for his Divine Master, of whom the 
aged dame had taken pains to teach him. 

His thoughts (when he had thoughts) were 
seemingly all of Him. He said but little; but 
when he talked he talked of Him. When the 
Highland boys heard him muttering alone, and 
teased him, and bantered him about “chatting 
wi’ ghaists,’’ he would only say,— 

“Na, na, Pm talkin’ wi’? Himsel’;’ or some- 
times he would beg to be let alone, 

“Dinna mak’ me speak to-day. 
Hlimsel’.”’ 

lis friend Jesus was the only company he had. 
Ile was not the first weak-minded mortal who 
has shown a strong heart, and been made kin- 
dved with the immortals by Divine companion- 
ship. 

Yeddie longed to join the kirk and take the 
communion. He felt that this privilege would 
perfect his intimacy with his blessed Master. It 
was a trial to the good minister to refuse him. 
But it seemed like trifling with the sacraments to 
allow them to one who could never learn the cat- 
echism nor the church articles, 

At last he consented, and the Sunday on which 
Yeddie for the first time sat down at the Lord’s 
table, was to the poor lad as one of the days of 
heaven. His joy almost overcame him, and 
when he lifted his bowed head after the service 
was over he was heard to whisper,— 

“Tve seen Ilim!” 

He hurried to his humble home, shunning 
everybody. The boys hailed him as usual when 
he passed, but he cried,— 

“Dinna mak’ me speak! 
gang wi’ Himscl’.”” 


Pll gang wi’ 


I've scen Him! Pll 

Granny looked astonished on his radiant face 
when he came in, She declared “It shon’ jist 
like a candle-light.”’ 

His manner was as marked as his countenance. 
The very being of the boy seemed swallowed up 
in his vision of his Saviour. At supper it ap- 
peared to be his sole idea that he was “eatin’ wi’ 
ilim;” and when, that night, he climbed early to 
his poor little loft to go to bed, it was to “sleep 
wi? Himsel’,”’ 
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ings were to him all of another world now. 
“OQ what to him were broad estates, 
Or all the earth might hold! 
His eyes were on the pearly gates 
And on the streets of gold.” 

Women came in and sat with granny by her 
evening fire and talked over the wonderful “rev- 
elation’ that had come to half-witted Yeddie. 
They listened and heard him in the loft singing 
himself to sleep. 


r oo . s | 
The next“morning granny called him repeated- | 


ly, but he neither came nor answered. _ 
climbed up to where he lay, and found his body 
still and cold. He had gone to be with “Him- 
Pi 
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A MANIAC CURED BY LIBERTY. | 

Only the soundest judgment and the wisest | 
experience are capable of managing the insane. | 
The utter capriciousness and unreliability of this | 
class of beings makes them dangerous in any but | 
the ablest hands and under any but the most } 
watchful eye. Experiments with the insane are | 
always dangerous even by the best keepers. | 
Such are sometimes successful, however, as in 
the following case: 


About a century ago the Bicctre, situated near 
Paris, was a prison, almshouse, hospital and lu- | 
natic asylum combined. The lunatics were | 
chajned in dark, filthy cells, and their keepers | 
were criminals, condemned to this work as a 
punishment for their crimes. 

In 1792, ono Dr. Pinel was appointed surgeon | 
to the Bicetre. As soon as possible he began to 
give special attention to the insane. Cruelty had 
rendered many of them so ferocious that he could | 
not find attendants who would venture to set | 
them at liberty. He was therefore obliged to do | 
it in person. 

There was an English captain in the asylum, 
but no one knew his history, further than that he | 
had been in his chains forty years. He was the | 
first one selected by Pinel to be released. 

The doctor boldly entered his cell alone, and | 
calmly said to him,— 

“Captain, I will order your chains to be taken 
off, and give you liberty to walk in the court, if | 
you will promise me to behave well and injure | 
no one.” | 

The man replied, “Yes, I promise you; but 
you are laughing at me, you are too much afraid 
of me.”’ 

Pinel rejoined, “I have six men ready to en- 
force my commands, if necessary. Believe me, 
then, on my word; I will liberate you if you will 
put on this waistcoat.” 

He submitted willingly; his chains were re- 
moved, and the doctor retired, leaving the cell 
open. Having him put on the strait-waistcoat 
was simply a precaution. 

The man raised himself many times, but fell 
back each time on the seat. He had been ina 
sitting posture so long his legs were partially 
paralyzed. In about fifteen minutes he succeed- 
ed in maintaining his balance, and with tottering 
steps came to the door. 

After looking at the sky for a moment, he en- 
thusiastically exclaimed, *‘How beautiful!” 

During the remainder of the day he was con- 
stantly in motion, walking up and down the 
stairways and expressing his delight by frequent 
exclamations. | 

In the evening he returned to his cell, where a 
better bed had been prepared, and he slept 
soundly. He remained two years more at the 
Bicetre, and never caused the slightest trouble. 
but rendered valuable aid in managing the other 
patients. 

———_—_ ++ — 


ZIC-ZAC, THE CROCODILE’S 
FRIEND. 

Old writers on natural history used to call the 
jackal “the lion’s provider,’ from the notion 
that the jackal’s peculiar bark or howl informed 
the lion where he could find prey. Probably, 
however, the king of beasts has not many friends 
among the smaller animals, though that would 
be less surprising, perhaps, than for so ugly a 
creature as the crocodile to have one. The story 
of “The Crocodile’s Friend,”’ related by Pliny, is 
confirmed by a recent and accomplished writer, 
Mr, Curzon. 


“T will relate,” he says, “a fact in natural his- 
tory which I was fortunate enough to witness, 
and which, although it was mentioned so long 
ago as the times of Herodotus, has not, I believe, 
been often observed since; indeed, I have never 
met with any traveller who has himself seen 
such an occurrence. I had always a strong pre- 
dilection for crocodile shooting, and had de- 
stroyed several of these dragons of the waters. 

“On one occasion I saw, a long way off, a 
large one, twelve or fifteen feet long, lying asleep 
under a perpendicular bank, about ten feet high, 
on the margin of the river. I stopped the boat at | 
some distance, and noting the place as well as I 
could, | took a circuit inland, and came down | 
pautiously to the top of my ugly game. 

“L had already cut off his head in imagination, | 
and was considering whether it should be stuffed | 
with its mouth open or shut. I peeped over the | 
bank; there he was, within ten feet of the sight | 
of the rifle. 7 

“T was on the point of firing at his eye, when I 
observed that he was attended by a bird called a | 
zie-zac. Itis of the plover species, of a grayish | 
color, and as large as a pigeon. | 

The bird was walking up and down, close to | 
the crocodile’s nose. I‘suppose I moved, for sud- | 
denly it saw me, and instead of flying away, as 
any respectable bird wonld have done, he jumned 








tapt and transfigured as he was, his surround- | zac, zic-zac!’ with all the powers of his voice, | 


——— 
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He aimed for the doctor, but weak through the 


and dashed himself against the crocodile’s face | loss of blood, his forepaws only struck the how. 


two or three times. : 
“The great beast started up, and, immediately 
spying his danger, made a jump into the air, and 


| 


| 


dah, tearing one side completely off, and wound- 
ing the doctor’s knee. 
It was the last instant; he still clung to the ele. 


dashing into the water with a splash, which cov- | phant’s side, desperately striving to clamber on 
ered me with mud, he dived into the river and | the elephant’s back, when the doctor fired hig 


disappeared. 

“The zic-zac, to my increased admiration— 
proud, apparently, of having saved his friend— 
remained walking up and down, uttering his cry, 
as [ thought, with an exulting voice, and stand- 
ing every now and then on the tips of his toes in 
a conceited manner, which made me justly angry 
with his impertinence. 

“After having waited in vain for some time to 
see whether the crocodile would come out again, 
I got up from the bank where I was lying, threw 
a clod of earth at the zic-zac, and came back to 
the boat, feeling some consolation for the loss of 
my game in having witnessed a circumstance the 
truth of which has been disputed by several 
writers on natural history.””—Popular Natural 
History. 

———_—__+or -__-- 

GIRLS’ GRADUATING DRESSES. 

It is without doubt needless, and would as a 
rule be called foolish and wasteful, to procure an 
expensive dress which can be worn on only one 
occasion. Much is said lately of the extrava- 
gance of school girls’ dresses, and the following 
two selections will show that both sides of the 
question are getting their opportunity to be heard: 


That was a sensible Rhode Island girl, who, be- 
ing about to graduate at a seminary recently, re- 
fused to accept the appointment of valedictorian 
because she couldn’t stand the expense of such a 
dress as she would be expected to wear. Her re- 
ply to a remonstrance was, “I cannot afford the 
dress; I shall in all probability never have occa- 
sion to wear it after I leave school; I need books 
and other helps to further culture, and I must 
choose between the books and the dress. I choose 
the books.” 

The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, in men- 
tioning the commencement of the Girls’ Normal 
School of that city, had some very forcible re- 
marks upon the display of extravagant dressing. 
It declared that such an exhibition of extrava- 
gance was a painful demonstration of the inabil- 
ity of sensible men entrusted with the care of a 
school to govern it properly, and of the ignorance 
and bad taste of the ruling majority of the pu- 
pils in arraying themselves in costumes utterly 
unbefitting the place, occasion, and persons who 
wore them. It is to be hoped that the example 
of simplicity in dress set by the graduates at 
Vassar this year will be generally followed. 

And now, on the other hand, one of the criti- 
cised young ladies (who did not go to Vassar) 
“rises to explain,” and she is quite an ingenious 
pleader. 


A High School girl in Portsmouth, N. H., ata 
late exhibition, read an essay or composition on 
the subject of taste in dress, in which she talked 
inthis way: “In allages have there been leaders 
of fashion whose extravagance has furnished a 
never-failing subject to the satirist. We of the 
present day suffer persecution on account of our 
ruffles. The flowers and clouds have ruffles, too. 
We cannot help liking them, and our sewing- 
machines hem them, buzzing away all the time 
so that we cannot gossip with mother and sister. 
Has it occurred to the strong moralist that the 
hum of the sewing-machine is quite an effective 
bridle to that ‘unruly member’ so productive of 
discord in this fair world of ours? There may 
be some cynical critics who will to-day more 
closely observe our dresses than our essays, and 
will mournfully wish that the ‘High School girls 
wouldn’t dress fora ball.’ Well, we do not often 
graduate, and who can blame us on so important 
an occasion for liking to look as pretty as we can? 
We are going to be economical. We shall wear 
our white muslins to all the weddings of our 
friends for some years; and not long ago a young 
lady of this school wore her graduating dress to 
her own wedding. When they look a little 
mussed for festive occasions, we can catch up the 
trains fand wear them to church, or make them 
over for our little nieces. The critics ought to 


remember that New England girls understand | 


making a thing at the same time pretty and use- 
ful.” 


~~ 
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FIGHT WITH A TIGER. 
A correspondent of the Christian Intelligencer 
gives this account of the thrilling adventure of a 
civil surgeon in Dehra Doon, India: 





About two weeks ago the doctor sought to va- 
ry the monotony of quiet station life by a deer 
hunt in the jungle a few miles east of Dehra. 


Mounted on an elephant, he was slowly making | 


his way through the jungle, when suddenly ap- | 


peared, not a deer, but an enormous tiger, creep- 
ing behind a bush but a few yards in front of 
him. : 
The doctor fired; the tiger disappeared in the 
bushes. They urged the elephant on in pursuit 
around a dense clump of bushes, not knowing 
whether the animal was concealed, when sudden- 
ly, with a terrific bound the tiger fastened on the 
elephant’s shoulder, and scrambled madly for 
the howdah in which our friend was seated. 

He fired again, but unfortunately missed. 
had but one barre! left. 
as might be imagined, was rushing madly about 
in pain, frantically striving with his trunk to 
pull off the savage brute, who was terribly lace- 
rating his cheek and flank; when suddenly he 
stepped into a deep pitfall, made for entrapping 
wild elephants, and into this the elephant, the 
tiger and the doctor fell together. 

This separated the combatants for a moment; 
the elephant struggled out, the doctor still on his 
back, and unhurt. Scarcely were they out, when 


He | 
Meantime the elephant, | 


last barrel, this time happily with a surer aim, 
and the huge brute fell dead to the ground, The 
skin of the tiger, which the doctor shows us in 
his bungalow, among many similar trophies, 
measures ten feet six inches in length. We have 
rarely heard or read of a more wonderful escape 
in all the adventures of the chase. 


———_—~oe——_——_———_ 


A JOKER CAUGHT. 

A practical joker, who makes a business of 
teasing others, must submit with a good grace to 
the quick wit which turns the tables, and makes 
him the victim of his own joke. Tom Shandler 
had an experience of this kind, when he deter. 
mined to have some fun with a doctor: 


“What can Ido for you?” asked the physi- 
cian. 

“You advertise that you can cure all kinds of 
disorders.” 

“So I can, I believe.” 

“Well, ve got two complaints that trouble me 
sorely. I’ve a great habit of telling falsehoods, 
without there being the slightest excuse for my 
so doing.” 

“A very bad disorder, but not incurable,” said 
the physician, slowly and gravely, keeping his 
eye upon Tom. 

“The other is a worse complaint—entire loss 
of memory. Now, doctor, I'll bet you five dol- 
lars you can’t cure either.” 

“Well, sir, Pll bet I can. Please deposit the 
money with me; I'll give youa receipt for it, and 
also a paper stating that in case I fail I’m to re- 
fund you five dollars, with the addition of a like 
amount of my own.” 

Tom agreed, placed the money in the physi- 
cian’s hands, received in return a receipt and 
agreement, and then departed, but promising to 
eall the next day to take the first step towards 
being cured of his great afflictions. 

The following morning Tom was shown into 
the physician’s study. The doctor produced a 
box of pills, looking black and sticky, saying as 
he did so,— 

“These are perfectly harmless, my young 
friend. You must take two of them at once, and 
if they don’t cure you, you'll have to come to me 
again ina few days. Now open your mouth and 
I'll drop them in for you.”’ 

Tom obeyed, and the doctor placed a pill in 
Tom’s capacious mouth. He, like many others 
when taking pills, bit.into them, They stuck to 
his teeth, and he made a very wry face. 

“They taste fearfully nasty, doctor!” he cried, 
and quickly added, “they must, be made of cob- 
bler’s wax.” 

“You are cured,” said the M.D. “I never in 
my life witnessed such a quick recovery. You 
are certainly cured of lying, for you told the 
truth at once about the composition of the pills; 
and of bad memory also; for if you ever forget 
the manner in which I’ve treated you, call on me, 
and [ll refund your five dollars. I guess your 
memory in future will not be so bad but that 
you’ ll remember it.’’ 

“Doctor, you’re a trump. You've played your 
game well. Shake ‘hands; for I can’t help ad- 
miring your smartness, though it has cost mea 
five-note.”’ 

“Yes, my friend, you’ve burned your fingers. 
Stay away from the fire in future,” said the M. 
D., sententiously. 

Tom did as he was advised. He never again 
tried to play ‘“‘smart’’ on anybody. 


9 ee 


AN AGREEABLE SURPRISE. 

It is customary among the nobility of the Old 
World, for parents to arrange the matrimonial 
connections of their children; and thus it has 
sometimes happened that boys and girls have 
been married, and, after the ceremony was over, 
never met again till they were grown up into 
manhood and womanhood. Here is a romantic 
story of Lord March, told by a grandson of the 
lady he married, when both were mere children 
going to school: 


My grandfather, the second Duke of Richmond, 
was one of the lords of the bedchamber to King 
George II., who then resided at Kensington Pal- 
ace. He had been, as was the custom in those 
days, married, while yet a boy, to Lady Sarah 
Cadogan, daughter of that Lord Cadogan who, 
as a cavalry officer, distinguished himself so 
much in the Duke of Marlborough’s wars. 

This marriage was made to cancel a gaml- 
bling-debt, the young people’s consent having 
been the last thing thought of. The Earl of 
March was sent for from school, and the young 
lady from her nursery; a clergyman was in at- 
tendance, and they were told that they were 1m- 
mediately to become man and wife! The young 
lady is not reported to have uttered a word. 

The gentleman exclaimed, “They surely are 
not going to marry me to that dowdy!” 

The ceremony, however, took place; a post 
chaise was ready at the door, and Lord March 
was instantly packed off with his tutor to make 
the “grand tour,” while his young wife was Te 
turned to the care of her mother, a Dutchwoman, 
| daughter of William Munter, counsellor of the 
| courts of Holland. 

After some years spent abroad, Lord March re 
turned, a well-educated, handsome young man, 
but with no very agreeable recollections of his 
wife. Wherefore, instead of at once seeking his 
own home, he went directly to the opera or the- 
atre, where he amused himself, between the acts, 





}up about a foot from the ground, screamed ‘Zi¢-' with another desperate bound on came the tiger. | in examining the company. 
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He had not been long occupied in this manner 
when @ very young and beautiful woman more 
especially struck his fancy; and, turning to a 
gentleman beside him, he asked who she was. 

“You must be © stranger in London,” replied 
the gentleman, “not to know the toast of the 
town, the beautiful Lady March!” 

Agreeably survrised at this intelligence, Lord 
March proceeded to the box, announced himself, 
and claimed his ‘ide, the very dowdy whom he 
had so scornfully rejected some years before, but 
with whom he afterwards lived so happily that 
she died of a broken heart within the year of his 
decease, which took place at Godalming, in Sur- 
rey, August, 1750. 






































together again, and the chair kept jogging and 
bumping my head. I sat it up straighter, and 
| then over went my head itself, and bumped the 
wall! So Ic’luded to fink a little,—when, mer- 
cy! it must have been’most morning! And there 
| was Johnnie just waking up and crying be- 
| cause his mamma wouldn’t let him stay in the 
corner! 
| The rest, they were going to play Parchesi 
| awhile, so mamma said,— 
| “Now, Cootie, kiss us and go to bed like a 
brave little woman. There’s a moon, and you 
will need no light.” 

“O, she’ll be afraid,’ said Miss Fanny. 


7 be ee ue “Yes, our little woman's righter may see a 
is 2 am ghost,” said a man with a big nose. 
Cite ae =- — | So, chilren, I just kissed papa and mamma, 
= = AY ~— | and went straight out. 


When I got into the hall ’twas all dark, so I 
just sat down on the stairs to fink how ghosts 
I had Ethelinda Maria in my arms, and 
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For the Companion. 


THE WHEAT AND THE SUNSHINE. 


A homely little fellow 

Once slept so long and sound, 
That quite without his knowledge 

He was buried in the ground. 
He rested there contented, 

Till a fairy sweet and bright 
Awoke him with her magic, 

And bade him seek the light. 


He hastened to obey her, 
Though his clothes were old and mean; 
When lo, the wondrous fairy, 
Sent to him a suit of green. 
O, a jolly little fellow 
Peeped then above the ground, 
Very eager, I assure you, 
To see what could be found, 


And there he is this minute, 
In the good fairy’s care, 
Who gives him charming dinners, 
And lovely things to wear. 
Mrs. M. F. Butts. 


+o 


For the Companion. 


COOTIE’S GHOST STORY. 





Now, children, if you’ll sit still, and not move 
awink nor stir a toe, I’ll tell you all about it. 
Ethelinda Maria Sarsaparilla is a very delicious 
chile, and I have to be abstremely careful of her. 
She mustn’t be woken up when I’ve shut her 
eyes, or else she shakes up and I lose the string. 

Well, it’s about ghosts and the black man! 

You see mamma had company, and Johnnie 
Brown was there, and I didn’t want to go to bed 
before that baby who never had but one more 
birfday than me! 

So I sat up straight to the chair and looked 
listeny. By-and-by mamma said,— 

“Miss Cootie must go up stairs now.” 

“O mamma,” Isaid, “I am being seen and 
not heard, and I want to wait and see Johnnie 
home.”” 

Then the folks laughed, and called me a 
“women’s righther,” which means, chil’ren, a 
woman what can talk faster than all the men 
and the President of these United States, an’ Jack 
and Gill, and the Queen who sat in her parlor, 
and what aint afraid of ghosts, or black men, 
hor cows with horns. 

They asked me was I, and I said “no,’ 
mamma said,— 

“You will go up stairs all alone?” 

So I said yes; and then I fixed my curls and 
shook my ruffles like Miss Fanny, and looked 
listeny some more. 

Pretty soon my eyelids felt queer and wouldn’t 
stay open. I brushed ’em, and counted the flies 
on the floor of the ceiling, but they mixed to- 
Sether, and the one washing his hands flew off, 
80 there wasn’t so many. Then my eyelids came 


’ 


and 


fect her delicious consichusion. 

I spected they were white, and had big moufs! 
sol fought I’d sit still a little while longer. I 
s’posed they had big eyes an’ awful claws. 
*Twas real nice on the stairs, and I fought I’d sit 
still a little while longer. I merembered picking 
a little hole in mamma’s cake just for one taste— 
and another—and a little more. Somehow, I 
| didn’t feel like going yet, an’ fought I would sit 
| still a little while longer. 

Then I heard a noise under the stairs, and 
*cluded I’d better, so | went pretty quick. 

There I was in my own room, chil’ren, and the 
moon all underneath a cloud! 

I wondered whether a ghost was behind the 
door. I poked Ethelinda Maria in, and she came 
out whole, then put one foot behind, and it was 
all nothing. 

Then I thought maybe they got under folks’ 
beds. I tried Ethelinda again, ’cause mamma 
wouldn’t feel so badly if she got ate up, but she 
couldn’t reach. Then I kicked a little, but was 
afraid I might hit somet’in’. 

I fought it wasn’t worth while to take off my 
dress, so nice to have shoes an’ every thing on in 
the morning; besides, I didn’t like to stop up in 
the dark so long. SoIrun and jumped my feet 
in first; ’cause if one heel had been left out it 
might have caught it. 

I covered all over, so there wasn’t any place to 
breeve, and pretty soon I heard it coming up the 
stairs! 

I got down farther in the bed, and Ethelinda 
Maria was so frightened I could hardly hold her! 
It came, just as soft! an’ I merembered how 
mamma said, “Why, nearly half my cake gone! 
Cootie, has the old cat been around?” and Eth- 
elinda was dreadful scared, and shook all over. 

Then it came to my bed—so slow, so still, so 
awful straight! And I fought how I said, “Mam- 
ma, the old cat was around mewing, and awful 
hungry for cake.” 

Then I got down until my feet couldn’t go any 
further, and—now hold your brefs; here’s where 
the story comes in—it pulled the pillow off my 
head, and felt hold the clothes! 

Ethelinda Maria Sarsaparilla screamed so the 
bed shook! 

The clothes jerked off the top, and there stood 
—mamma! And the room all light with a lamp! 

She had come up soft to see if I was all right, 
and that’s all the ghost there ever was. 

Wasn’t I ashamed of that doll, though, and 
sorry I hadn’t took off my clo’es, for mamma 
didn’t seem to think it such a nice way, and kept 
laughing in her eyes. 

Well, I don’t believe in ghosts any more, but I 
sha’n’t take any more cake ’thout askin’; it hurts 
you so in the dark, chil’ren. Now run away 
while I set this chile to sleep again. Her nerves 
have been terribly fected ever since that night. 
Mamma thinks I jammed her too hard when I 
was listening for the ghost. May HAtnes. 


———__+o>——__—_——_ 


“DAN” SAVED. 

A boy about ten years of age, leading a lively 
little dog, called at the Central Station, in De- 
troit, and asked if that was the place where they 
shot dogs. Being answered in the affirmative, he 
said, “Well, please shoot my poor little Dan. He’s 
an awful good dog, and he plays with the baby 
all day; but father’s dead and mother’s sick, and 
I can’t raise money to get a license.” Then turn- 
ing to the dog, the boy lifted him up tenderly and 
stroked him, saying, ‘“Poor-Dan! how Billy will 
ery when I tell him you are dead!” Great, big 
tears rolled down the boy’s face, and in a little 
time those around him made up a purse sufficient 


a license. The boy’s eyes fairly sparkled at his 
unexpected luck, and, speaking te the dog, he 
cried out, “You’re saved, Dan, you’re saved! 





to save his dog, and a person went with him after |. 





Let’s go right home to Billy!” 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
R 
CHARADE. 


Above my jirst two loving faces bend, 
And every look doth their dear love bespeak ; 
With soft caress they touch the snow-white brow, 
And kiss the rosy lips and velvet cheek. 
Time passes on; the same to faces bend 
Above their darling, as of old, 
But no response do their caresses meet; 
The infant lips are silent now, and cold. 


Mournfully and sad the two live on alone 
Until my second doth them overtake ; 
But not in vain their lives, for they are full 
Of kindly acts done for their darling’s sake. 
And now, close by the great old chimney-side, 
The two old people, seated day by day, 
With only puss for comp’ny, often pass, 
The long hours, with my ehole, away. 
CARRIE, 


2. 
REBUS. 








POETICAL WORD SQUARE. 


They dug a deep hole 

And stuck me right in it; 
It brought, ’pon my soul, 

A letter this minute. 


As 2 medley collection 

Of pieces, I greet you; 
Though not a confection, 

I'm a dish of stewed meat, too. 


I’m a part of a hog, 
Turned to bacon, tis true; 
Saw a — from a log, 
Aud I'm part of that, too. 


No shoes were e’er made 
Without us, we say; 
Many babies have = 
With us day after day. 
Lucius S, Goss. 


4. 
LETTER PUZZLE. 


My first you'll find in springtime, 
When all the earth is glad; 

My next is you, yourself, my dear, 

at you be lass or lad; 

My third comes e’er with autumn, 
When leaves begin to fall; 

My fourth comes twice in summer, 
n winter not at all; 

mae you see in evening time, 
Sut never in the day; 

= last appears in April, 
But disappears jn May. 

MEG MARCH, 


~ ae 
ENIGMA, 


In am composed of ten letters, 
My 1, 7, 4, 6 is a pet. 

My 6, 8, 2, 9, 10 is to get. 

My 1, 3, 5, 2 is arag. 

My 5, 3, 8, 9 is a roe. 

My 6, 8, 3, 8, 10 is to rot. 

















My whole is a great poet. A. F. 
6. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 

It was a act for —— —— to plan against 
their teacher. 

They the boat under the near the 
bank, 

Do not — —— hastily when you are not ° 

They were a discount, as — —— more than 
they could pay. B. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Goat, Okra, Aral, Tale. 

2. “Money is the root of all evil.” 

3. Cincinnati—Sacramento. 

4. Had-dock. Met-a-physician. Mas-tiff. Field- 


fare. Nep-tune. 
PET 
PENAL 
GENERAL 
TARRY 
LAY 
L 


6. “Keep thy heart with all diligence.” 
7. Pudd hgautens. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
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SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 
_ Among the matters now stirring the mfhds of the people 
is the new method of Curing Rupture. The Elastic Truss 
retains the rupture absolutely, in spite of the most violent 
exercise; is worn with ease and comfort night and day, 
and not taken off at all till a cure is reached. Sent by 
mail everywhere by The Elastic Truss Co., No. 683 Broad- 
way N.Y. City, who send Circulars free on application. 
Branch office, 129 Tremont Street, corner Winter Street, 
Boston. 4 





~ Sa le ee Terms Fre hae 
$5 to $20 Bro Mrixsor & Con Porta, Mees 


38—ly 
MONEY made rapidly with Stencil and Key Check 
Outfits, Catalogues, samples and full partie- 


wars FREE, $.M.Srencer, 117 Hanover St., Boston, 


25 CALLING CARDS, 7 tints, 
e) Glass, 13 for 30 cts.; Marble or Snowflake, 15 for 20 
ets. Outfit, l0cts. Address J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N.Y 


BEAUTY's Greatest Charm. Clean, sound, white 
teeth. Use Thurston’s Ivory Pearl Tooth Powder, 
Druggists sell it. F.C. WELLS & CO., New York. 
GEASS CARDS. Green, Red, White, Blue. Your 
name beautifully printed in gold on 1 dozen for 20 cts. 
3 dozen, 75 cts., postpaid. Agent’s outfit, 20’cis. Samples 
l0cts. HARVEY Bb. GRAVES, Warsaw, N. Y. 41 


500 AGENTS wanted to sell Finch’s Ornamental 
9) Cards. Fac similes of Elegant Penmanship. Sam- 
ples in beautiful colors and Gold only 10 cts., one dozen 
25 cts. Address FRANK FINCH, Clyde, N.Y. 40—4t 
$5 TO $12 perday. Particulars free. We are giv- 
e? ing more and better chances to Agents than any 
other house in the world. Samples, enabling you to go to 
work at once, on receipt of 50 cts. J. LATHAM & CO., 
292 Washingion Street, Boston, Mass. 33—t! 


FINELY PRINTED Bristol visiting cards sent 
postpaid for 25cts. Send stamp (not postal card) for 
samples of Glass, Marble and Snowflake cards. Agents 
wanted. Commissions 40 to50 per cent. A.W. FULLER, 
Brockton, Mass. 32 
ATMEAL GLYCERINE. The best and cheapest 
TOILET Soap. Sold everywhere. 
ILVER-PLATED WARE polished with Inprxi- 
CAL SILVER SOAP Will last many times longer than if 


SAMPLE to Agents. Lapirs’ ComBIN ATION 
NEEDLE-BOOK, With Chromos. Send stamp. 
DEAN & CO., New Bedford, Mass, 








20cts.; Chromo or 











polished with whiting or plate-powder. 37 —tt 
NTED, AGENTS.—Worthy the special notice 
‘ Couns ¥ 


dlexpericnced canvassers. “CoLk’s Voy- 





E,”—line engr ng—childhood, youth, man- 
hood, old age. Sold by subscription only. Price reduced 
to suit the times, Nothing like it ever offered to the Amer- 
1ean public. Rare chance and inducements. Address, 
B. B. RUSSELL, Publisher, Boston. 40-41 


GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY !-—To all who are 
willing to engage in a first-class paying business 
without capital. Inducements superior to any ever 
offered to Agents. Ladies or Gents, Country 





Stores and Fancy Goods Dealers cin hear of 3 
brilliant chance to make money. Send stamp for cireular 
to MILLER BROTHERS, P. 0. Box 47°74, New 
York city. 28eow Ly 
\ HAT ARE ENGLISH CHANNEL SILOFS? 
| Sewed shoes hive the seam that unites the sole and 
| upper sunk into x channel cut in the sole. Americans eut 
| this channel from the edge of the sole and the thin lip 
| turns up in wearing. The English channel, which never 
turns up, iscut from the surface, leaving a dark line when 
closed. As itcannot be cut in thin, poor leather, it indi- 
cates a good article. 41—4t 
“MY MOTHER AND I.” By the author of 
“John Halifax, Gentleman.” In the omME GUEST 
for September. This superior illustrated monthly will be 
sent ON TRIAL 3 months, on receipt of 25 cts. We give 
ermanent employment to all who desire. Agents report 
rom 20 to 100 names per day. Outfit, containing six mag- 
nificent premiums, postpaid, on receipt of $140. Address 
Home GvEstT Pus. Co., Boston, Mass. P.O, Box 2662. 


@.  VAILL'S 


Manufactured in great variety. 
Nearly 100 kinds and sizes. 
Adapted for the parlor, drawing 


PATENT 


room, library, verandah, church, 
concert hail, lecture room, sea- 
side and shipboard, A variety 


FOLDING 


of folding cane seat chairs for 
the South and tropicalcountries. 
For sale by all first-class deal 


CHAIRS 


































E. W. VAILL, 
Worcester, Mass. ers in furniture and house fur 





Patentee and Manuf’r. nishing goods. Send for cuts. 


Say where you saw this advertisement. 


Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers 


of every kind. Send stamp for Illustrated Price List to 
Great Western GUN WORKS, Pittsburgh, Pa. 32—13t 


G VISITING CARDS. Kea, Blue, Green, 
clear and transparent. Your name beantifully 
— on | doz., in GOLD, for 50c, postpaid; 3 doz., $1 00. 
Samples l0c. Must have Agents everywhere. Outfits, 25c, 
39—4tp F. W. STILES & CO., Springfield, Vt. 











TYPE Type put up expressly for Amateur Print- 
4e ers by the New England Type Foundry, 
105 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. Send stamp for 
specimen book. 5 


"$15 00 SHOT GUN. 


A double barrel gun, bar or front action locks; war- 
ranted genuine twist barrels, and a good shooter, or no 
sale; with Flask, Pouch and Wad-cutter, for $15. Can 
besent C. 0. D. with privilege to examine before paying 
bill. Send stamp for circular to P. POWELL & SON, 
Gun Dealers, 238 Main St., Cincinnati, O. 34—261 


AERC 

Pricedocts ASTHMA, 
KIDDER S PASTILLES..:; mail. Stowell & Co, 
a er icstown, Mass. 


Graefenberg Vegetable Pills 
Act gently, removing disturbing causes without leaving 
the system in an unhealthy condition. 

GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL’S CATHOLICON, 
A wonderful remedy for those distressing complaints to 
which women are subject. These medicines are purely 
vegetable, Sold by all Druggists. Send for 


vd 
GRAEFENBERG COMPANY, 
33—ly 56 Reade Street, N. Y. 

T ¥ P E- sent by JOSEPH WATSON, 

Manwfacturer of the Young 

America Printing Press, 53 Murray Street, New York, and 
8 Province Street, Boston, Mass. 

A PRINTING OFFICE FOR $15; 
Young America Press, 3 founts of type with 
spaces, two cases. composing stick, leads, ink, 
furniture, tweezers, etc. Address Jos. WATSON, 


73 Cornhill, Boston, Mass., or 53 Murray Street, 
N.Y. Send for Cireular, —12t 











> 





Special sale of new type im 
founts for Amateurs. Catalogue 
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The Sunscrivrion Price of the CoMPANION is 


$1.75, which includes the payment of the 
ostage by us. 
New subscriptions can commence 
the year. 
Turk Comranton is sent to 


at any time during 

subscribers untilan explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENTS for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 
be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafts, 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money ina registered letter. All postimasters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so, 

The date against your name on the margin of vour paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

RENEW say Three weeks are 

y by us before the date 





required after receipt of 
opposite your hame can 





DISCONTINE “ANCES. 
must be notified by 


Remember that the Publishers 

letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office 
paper is sent. Your, name cannot be found on our 
hooks unless this is done. 

The courts have decided that all su 
pers are held responsible until arrea 
their papers are ordered to be diseor 

Letters to pitblis hers should be 

MASON & CO., Youth’ 


to which your 





ribers to newspa- 
es are paid, and 

ued. 

nk Ire ssed to 

+ Companion, Boston, 





PERRY 
Mass. 





HOW BEES BURY THEIR ENE- 
MIES. 


These capable little people have a sort of hospita- | 


ble vengeance for visitors that come without being 
invited and stay without being wanted. They pro- 
vide them with beds that they never get out of, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Oakes Smith says, speaking of her 
own bees, “At one time we found in the bottom of 
the hive several oblong pellets lying in «a row, resem- 
Dling little bodies in a winding-sheet, which proved 
to consist of bugs of noxious odor, that the commu- 
nity were unable or unwilling to eject, and had, by a 
grand, 
war. 
“A friend of informed me that his bees (he 
having glass hives) were panic- 
the advent of 
mustered in 





mine 
a mouse in the hive. The little folks 
force and stung him to death. 
After having achieved this much, their next difficulty 
was to get out. A 
ealled; a committee of inspection appointed, and it 
was determined to seal him up. Hermetically sealed, 
no offensive decomposition could take place 


great 


the monster great meeting was 


; accord- 


task, 
fensive 


and, in an ineredibly brief perioa, hid the of- 
relic from sight, but in the bottom of the 
hive appeared what looked like a mountain of wax.” 
————-— 

PAPER IN JAPAN, 

The Japanese are far ahead of the Yankees in 
making cheap articles of dress and furniture, A 
Japanese will live in luxury on an which 
would reduce a Yankee Paper 
is made to serve an infinite variety of uses in domes- 
Appleton’s Journal says: 


income 
almost to starvation. 


tic economy. 


The uses of paper in Japan are ludicrously vari- 
ous. A Japanese is never at a loss for a string, a 
sheet for a letter, a wrapper, a handkerchief, a owe 
elora platter. In his bosom is a roll of paper, and 
What paper can accomplish is known only to the na- 
tive of Japan. When Yezaburo or Kintare cuts his 
finger, a2 bandage is applied, and tears are dried by 
the same article, 

The exquisitely dressed young lady takes a roll of 
paper from her girdle, and lo! it becomes a handker- 
chief. Both umbrellas and parasols are made of pa- 
per, and asuit of oiled and waterproof clothes, hat, 
‘oat, trousers and shoes may be bought almost any- 
where in Japan. Boxes, pipe-cases, twine, dishes, 
tea-trays, carpets, chimneys, roasting-tins for firing 
tea, windows, doors, partitions and screens, are eve- 
rywhere made of paper. 

The panelled walls of houses are 
dened paper-pulp. 
custont of papering the walls of their houses from 
these people. The dwellings of the better classes of 
the Japanese people are always p: yered, though the 
sheets used are not over a foot or eighteen inches 
square. They are polished, silvered, gilded, colored 
or printed with birds, flowers, animals and more 
tasteful designs. 








made of har- 


> 


A DEAR WHISTLE, 


One of Dr. Franklin's best practical stories is called | 


“Paying Dear for the Whistle 
that many thing 
worth. 


» teaching the moral 
sin life cost far more than they are 
Gold-hunting in South Africa seems to be 
one of these expensive ple: An English emi- 
grant tells his experience Palmer gold-dig- 
gings. 


sures, 
in the 


Since the 17th of March I have been very ill, but 
now, Iam thankful to say, Lam perfectly recovered. 
Since [last wrote I have had something fearful to 
undergo, and Lam one of the lucky ones to ese ape as 

have. Hundreds of poor fellows have lost their 
lives, and what fearful deaths some of them have 
had! Some died from starvation, some were drowned, 
others were killed by blacks, and hundreds were car- 
ried off by dysentery. 

Even grass and rotten horse-tlesh were eagerly de- 
voured. There were three others who started with 
me, One died, and the other two are in hospital, = 
= is doubtful whether they will ever recover. 

‘re nearly shipwre ked, and to save the veasel We 
hi ul to smother seve nty-six horses, among which were 
three of mine, worth £75. Anyhow, I mans aged to 
reach the gold field, and in one day I got £4 103 worth | 














simultaneous effort, encased in a shroud of) y 


stricken at one time by | 


| he could not be 


THE YOUTH'S 


of gold, and the fever with it. After being unable 
to walk or seareely stand forabout ten days, L started 
to walk back to the scaport—two huudred miles. 

All the provisions I had to carry me down were six 
pounds of flour and four ounces of tea—neither sugar 
nor any thing else. I counted twenty-three fresh 
graves on the road, all of which had been made since 
I went up about a fortnight before. Some had been 
travelling alone, and had lain down and died; and 
there the bodies lay till the next traveller came along, 
aud if they were not too much decomposed, they 
were buried; if too far gone, a few branches were 
thrown over them, and there they were left. My ex- 
pedition cost me £140, and I got £4 10s in return. 


a 
HOW IRISH MARY COUNTED. 
Disgust is a common complaint enough, but a cer- 
tain householder claims that he had the worst attack 
of it when he told his hired girl how to boil eggs. 


Says I, “Mary, an egg to suit me must be boiled just 
two minutes, and you may boil me about six this 
morning.” 

That girl did boil ’em, and I broke the ernst on 
*em, and they were so hard that if they had been shot 
out of a gun, they would have gone clean through 
anelephant. I expostulated with Mary. 

Says I “Mary, how long did you boil those eggs?” 
ys she, “Just twelve minutes, by the clock.” 

Says I, “Didn’ tItell you that an egg to suit me 
must be ‘boile xd just two minutes?” 

Says she, “Yes; and aint there six of "em, sure ? | 
and if twelve minutes aint two minutes to an egg, its | 
meself that can’t count straight at all, at all.”’ 

[told Mary “she could put on her sunbonnet and 
take a vacation. When I wanted her I would send 
for her.” That was ten years ago. I haven’t sent | 
for her yet. The next girl I had I gave the same di- 
rections to. When she made a mistake one morning 
and boiled ’em hard, she said she’d only boiled ’em 
two minutes. I asked her how they came to boil 
hard in two minutes. She said the clock ran slow. 








_ > 
A MORAL HORSE, 

Probably most horses would object to the “races,” 
if they could. Here is an account of one that showed 
his scruples—and the drivers respected them. 

Four prominent horsemen of Providence started 
with a horse and carryall to ride down to the rac 
at Washington Trotting Park. On Market Street 
their horse decided that he didn’t want to go, and 
coaxed or whipped into going any 
way but backwards, and the driver didn’t want to go 
that way to a trotting-match. 

Dr. Scrutton, the *horse-doctor,” came along and 
tried to reason with and coax the stubborn steed to 
go along quictly down the Pawtuxet pike and give 
the men a chance to see the trot, But he would not 
budge an inch ahead until he was backed round and 
pointed toward the stable, when he trotted off lively 
enough, showing that he was not opposed to going 
on general principles, and only baulked on going to 

races, where his kind are sometimes cruelly abused. 
His objections were respected, he was put back in 





| his stall a victor, and another horse with less moral 





Perhaps Europeans adopted the | 


principle took the party to the race.—Providence 
Journal. 


—_— o--— 


OF GENS. HOWARD 
KEARNEY. 

Kearney lost his left arm (in Mexico, we 
This meeting between him and the hero 

Howard,—two maimed soldiers who just “mated” 


A 





ECDOTE AND 





Gen, 
think). 


, ‘ : : | each other in wounds,—is one of the most touching 
ingly, with right good-will, the workers bent to the | 


in history: 

At Fair Oaks, while standing in a very tempest of 
death, with his sword uplifted to command, Gen. 0. 
O. Howard had his right arm earried away. That 
night, after Howard had suffered amputation, and 
was lying spent and racked with pain ina box car 
which was to take him to Washington, Kearney 
drew near, and looking into the car, said,— 

“Howard, old boy, L am sorry for yqu—sorry with | 
all my heart; but, Howard, I have just thought of | 
something. When you get to Washington buy a 
air of gloves; send me the right and ke ep the left 
for yourself, and I will divide the cost with you; and 
hereafter we will get along more economically.’ 





A LEARNED HEN 


Mr. George J. George, of ntenaiiinins has a flock 
of hens at the blacksmith shop on Inn Street, all of 
which are remarkably tame, but one of them espe- 
cially knows what he says. Mr - George will call out, 
“Come and get some corn,”’ and this one hen leaves 
the flock and rushes uf to him and picks the corn out 
of his hand. The rest have just sense enough to fol- 
low when they see the learned hen eating, but she 
knows the words and comes when she hears them. 


> _ 


AN ACCIDENY took place lately on one of our rail- 
roads by the axle of the “tender” giving way and 
obstructing the road for somedhours—a I: dy i inqui 
of a gentleman passenger the cause of the dela: 
gravely replied, “Madam, it was occasioned b 








what 

is often followed by dangerous consequences—the 

| sudden breaking of a tender attachment.” The 1: uy 
looked serious, and was silent. 


A CANNON-BALL, one bloody day, 
Took a poor sailor's leg away, 

And, as on comrade’s back he made olf, 
A second fairly took his head off. 

The fellow, in this odd emergence, 
Carries him pick-back to the surgeon's. | 
“Zounds!” cried the doctor, “are you drunk, 
To bring me here a headless trunk ?” 
“A lying dog!’ says Jack. ‘He said 
His leg was off, and not his head.” 





| 
| 
IN AN Irish paper was an advertisement for horses | 


to stand at livery on the following terms: “Long- | 
tailed horses at 3s. 6d. per week; short-tailed horses 

at 3s. per week.” On inquiry into the cause of the | 
difference it was answered that the horses with long 

tails could brush the flies off their backs while eat- 

ing, whereas the short-tailed horses were obliged to 

take their heads from the manger. 


“WHAT is your business?” asked a lawyer of a 
rough- looking w itness, 
*m a penman,”’ was the reply. 
“A penman!”’ exclaimed the judge, looking sharp- 
ly at the witness. 
“Yes, sir; I pen sheep in a cattle market,” was 
the conclusive answer, 


“HOw FAR is it to Cub Creek?” asked a traveller 
of a Dutch woman at the toll- -gate in Canada. 

“Only shoost a little vays. 

“Is it four, six, eight or ten miles?” impatiently 





asked the fretful stranger. 
“Vhs, I dinks it is,” serenely replied the unmoved 
gate-keeper, 


cases. 
} 


COMPANION. 











TAKE Schenck’s Mandrake Pills if you have been drink- 
ing. Com. 


RAL DEBILITY the good effects of the VEGE- 
alized immediately aiter commencing to take 








ASTHMA.—Those of our readers who suffer from this 
distressing complaint are referred to the advertisement 


of Jonas Whiteomb’s Remedy in another column. 


Wuretuer for use on man or beast, Merchant’s Gargling 
Oul will be found an invaluable Liniment, and worthy of 
use by every resident in the land. We know of no propri- 
etary med or article now used in the United States 
which shares the good will of the people to a greater de- 
gree than this. Y ellow wrapper for animal, and white for 
human flesh.—JV. F. Independent. Com. 





Tur Wattnam Gotp Watches. 
Company now furnish 
European makers. 


The Waltham Wateh 
a Watch that rivals the best by 
They have given years of patient and 
skilful application to the perfecting of an American Watch, 
that would be a credit to American genius and workman- 
ship, and having sueceeded, are now in the full tide of 
successful manufacture. These that we offer rank among 
their best timekeepers. They are full jewelled, with ex- 
pansion balance, and are enelosed in heavy gold hunting 
Com. 





To Owners of Horses. 
0 ONE WHO HAS EVER USED DR. TO- 
1A 


Horse Venetian Liniment will ever be without 

It isa certain cure for Colic, Sore Throat, Cuts, Bruis- 
es, Old Sores. Warranted superior to any other; in pint 
bottles, at One Dollar. Sold by the Druggists. Depot, 10 
Park P lace, Ne w York. 


H® NTER’S AND TR: APPER’ Ss Illustrated P rae- | 
Guide to use and care of arms and ¢ 
making nd using tr: snares and nets; baits and bait- 
ing; poisons; bird-lime; preserving, stretching, dressing, 
tu inning and dyeing skins and furs; fishing, &e. With fif- 
ty engravings; 20 cts 

Dog Training Made Easy—A complete guide to 
breaking and training sporting dogs; how to teach all 
wondertul and amusing tricks; anec ‘dotes of famous dogs, 
&c; with many engravings; 25 cts 
xidermist’s Manual— A comple te practical guide 
to collecting, preparing, preserving and mounting animals, 
birds, reptiles, ins “ts, ke. New revised American edition, | 
many fine engravings, 50 cts. 

Guide to Authorship instructs in all ge of liter- 
ary work and all business connected therewith. 
professionals, invaluable to inexperienced w es desiring 
to get into print. Also includes editing, proof aa a 
copyrights, value and dispos: lot Mss.,&e. 50¢ 

Lightning Calculator, 25 ets. Bad Memory M: = Good 
and Good Me — Made Better, 15 cts. Self Cure of 
Stamme ring, 25 cts. Employment Seeker's Guide, 25 ets. 

i?" Mailed pesipatiton receipt of price by HAPPY 
HOU RS COMPANY, No. 1 Chambers Street, New 
2 


“HUNT'S sae 
| DN THE CREAT 


img mepictN 
A POSITIVE REMEDY FOR DROP SY 


AND ALL DISEASES OF THE 


KIDNEYS. BLADDER 


AND URINARY Pity toy: 
W. E.CL 


































ARKE, Proprietor, Providence, R. I. 










Wanted for the New Business 
GENTS Man’ s Railroad. Map of. the 
ITED STATES. Just Out. 





caeen te ; Men pte buy itat sight. s« 
ine. Address Garioap W AISON, 16 I MAN ST., 
New York, or R. A. Tenney, 64 LAKE STREET, Chicago, 


Ills — 
BULBS ! | 50 HARDY FLOWERING 
| JU BULBS, (our No. 4 collec- | 
BULBS ! | tion.) mailed to applicants enclosing | 
$360. Illustrated catalogue of Bulbs 
BULBS! "s: WM. H. SPOONER, 
3n—Rt 


Boston, Mass 








Size for Cir- 
culars, Ete, 
Men do their own Printing and Ad- 


» 4? Size eo Cards, La- 
$ bels, Envelopes, &c | $1 


Bust Inesn 





vert's Boys and Amatcurs have delight- 
ful aur wement and money making. Send stamp 
for circudar, speci:rens, etc., to the Manufacturers, 

KELSEY & C eriden, Conn. 














ASTHMA. 


Joxas Wuitcome’s RimeEpy.—Prepared from a Ger- 
man recipe obtained by the late Jonas Whitcomb, in Eu- 
rope. 


in despair. In no case of a purely asthmatic character has | 
it failed to give immediate relief, and it has effected many 
permanent cures. It contains no poisonous or injurious | 
properties whatever; an infant may take it with perfect 
safety. 

~ The above-named mrs 
wid, by the Proprietors. Thename and title thereof is | 
adopted as a Trade-Mark to secure the public and Pro- 
prietors against imposition by the introduction of spuri- 
ous articles. All unauthorized use of this Trade- Mark | 
will be promptly prosecuted. 

Joser H Brrvett & Co. 


Manufacturers and Proprie- | 
tors, No.2 


27 Central Street, Boston. For sale by Druggists 


j everywhere. 42—3t 


seful to | 





Printing Presses. 757.2% a 


It alleviated this disorder in his case when all other | 
| appliances of medical skill had been abandoned by him | 


eparation is inanetinctured | 


Perkins’ Anthem Book !! 
PRICE $150. $1350 PER DOZEN. 


A new and excellent collection by W. O. Prerkiys, 
be warmly welcomed by Choirs, as the anthe us ; 
(liflie ult, and are just what is needed for “Opening 

“Voluntary” pieces, 





THE SONG MONARCH. 


Price 75 Cents. Per Dozen, $7 50. 
The best book of 1 Se: acon for Singing Sc oate 

R. Palmer, assisted t . EMER 

ly secular, ¢ 


By 
Neipal- 












ul is of the ae inte 





esting c harac ter, 


THE LEADER. 


Price $1 38. $12 0O per Dozen. 
The New Church Music Book, by H. PALMER, as- 
sisted by L.O. EMERSON, gentlemen FB he books 


have been more successful than any others. Please ex- 
amine, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL MUSIC REAGERS. 


In 3 books. 





Price 35, 50 and 50 cents. 


Perfectly adapted = gr ae classes in Primary and 
| Grammar Schools. By ). EMERson and W.S. ‘Vinpey, 
| Already in successful fe a ‘tlie schools. 

! 

ees 

| Sold by all dealers. Either book sent postpatd for retail 
| price. 


ad LYON & HEALY, Chicago. 


| OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


ammunition; | 


| eat ari “Tat Brendway, x 
| TAKE THE FOLIO, 


| The Champion Ilustrated Monthly Musical Magazine of 
| the World. Enlarged to 40 pages. During the year 250 
Pages of new, tresh music, worth over &30 at ret il, 
100 Pages of musical news and miscellany, an! 12 
Lithographs, elegant for framing, will be given two 
every subscriber for %1 50. Send 15 cents for specimen 
number, with 20 pages of music, to the Publishers, 


WHITE, SMITH & CO., 





Peow2t Boston, Mass. 


PIANOS. 


WOODWARD & BROWN 


Were awarded the FIRST Premium 
Fair, Boston, 





at the Mechanics 





a ~ amas 514 WASHINGTON STREPFT. 
pay 


FOUNTAIN STEAM WASHER. 


Se Saves ¢ lothes, 
s money, 
Saves time, fits any boiler, 
lasts for years. Every one 
warranted or money 
ed. Direction with 
ordering, send si 

and wit 


saves won 
Saves 








$ POUNTA 
WASHER CO., 5 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 39 


} AGENTS W WANTE D FOR THE 


‘LIFE OF JESUS, For Young People. 


A work presenting Christ fo the young in a more attrac- 
ye manner than has ever before been done. Avents al- 
a ceed with it, because parents will have it for their 
Contains 550 q Re 50 full-page en- 
Price, $3 25. address 

H.S. GOODSPE E D "e re 0. , PUBLISHERS, 








| gravings. 





| 42-—-26¢ 14 Barelay Strect, New York. 
| 
BEAWERG INSTRUMENTS 
OR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES: 
| Hovsenor = MICROSCOPE, magnifies 10,6.0 times, price 
$6. Illustrated 


catalogues, in four parts, sent to any ad- 
| dress upon receipt of 10 cents each. Part 1 
Instruments; Part 2, Optical Instruments; 
Lanterns; Part 4, P Seer Instruments. 
JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. 
| 610 Broadway, N. Y., 924 Chestnut Street, + hilade nee 
| _Mentien you saw this in Youth's s Companion. 


} — 


NOVELTY 
| Printing-Presxses 


The best yet mvented for Amateur 
and Business Purposes, and Unsur- 
passed for General Job Printers. Over 
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